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I. 


HE sat down carelessly at the piano, and, as if without thinking 
of what she was doing, her fingers touched the keys, bringing 
forth the pathetic air of the Jacobite song: 


‘Hame, hame, hame, O, hame fain wad I be, 
O, hame, hame, hame to my ain countree !’ 


and she contrived to throw more sadness into the sad air than John 
Aylmer had ever heard before. 

Yet the sun was shining, and through the open French window 
of the Doctor’s little drawing-room you could see the light glowing 
upon the red, yellow, and fading green tints of the autumn foliage. 
Here, the bright yellow of the chestnuts, blending with the 
transparent red of the beech ; and there, the berries on the rowan 
trees, holding their place whilst the leaves fell with every gust of 
wind, and with other leaves carpeted the garden paths. 

She was looking, whilst she played, at the green lawn, then at 
the heavy-laden apple-trees, the many-coloured beeches, elms, and 
oaks, above which was a pale blue sky; and she seemed to be 
dreaming, rather than playing for the pleasure of her companion 
or herself. 

‘Why do you always play these melancholy airs, mostly ending 
in minors?’ said John Aylmer, turning over the pages of a large 
album of photographs and paying very little attention to the 
portraits it contained. 

She continued to play as she answered: ‘I don’t know—do you 
not like them ?’ 
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‘No, they always end as if there were something else which ought 
to come, and as it doesn’t, one feels uncomfortable and dissatisfied.’ 

‘Is not that like our lives?’ she said, still playing the sad 
air dreamily. ‘There are so many things which we fancy ought to 
come that do not: and so, we go on in periods of unfinished chords.’ 

‘Give it up,’ cried Aylmer, laughing at the droll problem 
which the girl had presented to him. ‘I don’t see why we should 
play music without a comfortable finish, any more than I can 
understand why we should not make a satisfactory and harmonious 
finish to our lives. The notes are all on the instrument; why 
should we not strike them as we please ?’ 

‘Because we cannot always strike the notes which please us 
most. Have you ever known anybody who has been able to live 
the life he or she would have chosea if permitted to do so?’ 

She had wheeled round on the piano stool, and looked straight 
in his face as she put the question. 

‘ Yes,’ he answered boldly ; ‘there’s Dr. Humphreys: I believe 
he will end his days harmoniously—contented with the life he has 
led, the work he has done, and followed to the grave by a long row 
of patients—mind, I say patients—who will remember him with 
gratitude. What do you say to that?’ 

She did not say anything, for she was serious and he was 
inclined to make fun of the whole question. She turned again to 
the piano, and with avery soft touch proceeded to play the 
plaintive air of * Hame, hame, hame,’ as if to herself, and as if 
seeking some consolation from it for the absence of sympathy in 
her companion. 

Aylmer closed the album, got up and stood behind her. 

He was a handsome young fellow of about twenty-five, with 
sandy-coloured hair, the shadow of a moustache, and bright laugh- 
ing eyes. He was only beginning life, and, blessed with a sanguine 
disposition, he scouted its shadows and believed in its sunshine. 

She was about his own age, tall, graceful, and with a face that 
was beautiful, whilst the lines indicated firmness of character. 
The hair was dark, but the eyes were a soft blue-green when in 
repose ; they appeared to become grey when she was moved by any 
strong emotion. Looking in her face with its strangely sad, 
yearning expression, one would feel that there were depths of 
affection in her nature which had not yet been reached, but that 
once sounded would never be calm again. 

‘Miss Richardson,’ he said, with his hands clasped tightly 
behind him, as if he feared that the temptation to clasp her in his 
arms would otherwise prove too great for him,‘ you are too deep in 
philosophy for me.’ 
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‘I know nothing about philosophy. Why do you say that?’ 

‘Because you are always asking me riddles which I cannot 
solve to your satisfaction. After I have left you, I often think of 
such clever things I might have said; but they never turn up at 
the right moment, and so I know that you must think me an ass.’ 

‘Your ears are not long enough,’ she said, so quietly that even 
if he had been a man of a ‘ huffy’ nature he could scarcely have 
taken offence. Very likely she would not have spoken so to any- 
one else. 

He only laughed and answered in kind, with a mock severity 
of politeness: ‘ That is my misfortune, Miss Richardson, for it is 
better to be a dull ass than a stupid man.’ 

‘TI do not think you are either.’ 

‘Thank you. Then, suppose you were asked to give me a 
character—say by your most intimate friend, and in strict con- 
fidence, of course—what would you say ?’ 

‘ That is scarcely a fair question.’ 

‘It is fair and interesting, too, if you will answer without 
doing me the injustice of thinking that I can’t stand hearing 
myself abused.’ 

‘I am not so much your friend as to abuse you.’ 
‘Then, do not be so much of a mere acquaintance as to flatter 
me.’ 

‘Well, I should say, in strict confidence ’—and her words 
seemed to keep time to the air she was playing—‘ that you were a 
man so hopeful as to be too trustful, so earnest as to be too 
jealous.’ 

‘Another conundrum!’ exclaimed Aylmer, laughing at this 
description of his character, ‘ and somewhat of a paradox besides. 
Now, how can I be trustful and jealous at the same time ?’ 

‘ Wait,’ was the reply. 

He would have sought further explanation, but he was inter- 
rupted by the entrance of Mrs. Humphreys. She was a little dark 
woman whose eyes seemed to be always gazing into futurity, never 
by any chance indicating a consciousness of the persons or circum- 
stances around her; yet she was always nervously anxious to do 
whatever might be most pleasing to others. She formed the most 
singular contrast to her husband—a big, robust, ruddy-faced, jovial 
man, who would contentedly get out of bed a dozen times of a 
night, whether the summons came from pauper or peer. 

She had been called away to attend to some household duties, 
and thus the young people had been left alone. Now she appeared 
with the proposal that, as the Doctor had not yet returned, they 
should proceed to luncheon without him. 
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‘Are you hungry, Miss Richardson ?’ said Aylmer, making a 
terrible descent into the commonplace question of appetite; 
‘because, if not, I think we should give the Doctor another half- 
hour. I know the case, and, unless something extraordinary has 
happened, he cannot be detained longer than that.’ 

Miss Richardson of course assented to the adjournment, and 
Aylmer continued merrily : ‘Then I propose that we all go out to 
the garden and take a tonic in the shape of one of those red- 
checked apples, and that it may taste the sweeter we will try to 
imagine that we are schoolboys and stealing it.’ 

* Oh, fie, Mr. Aylmer,’ said Mrs. Humphreys ; but she smiled at 
his boyish absurdity. 

‘I am afraid Mr. Aylmer’s morals require correction,’ observed 
Miss Richardson, in her calm, grave way. 

‘Never mind, get your hats and come along,’ cried he. 

He marshalled the ladies out through the French window, and 
when they were about to cross the lawn he became commonplace 
and practical; he warned them that the grass was damp, and that 
they would be much safer if they walked on the path. 

Miss Richardson lifted her dark eyebrows, and her lips formed 
an unuttered ‘0!’ of surprise. 

‘You have not lived much in the country, Mr. Aylmer.’ 

‘No, and that is why I enjoy its beauties and avoid its 
dangers. To walk on damp grass in thin shoes is simply a 
deliberate way of catching cold, resulting probably in bronchitis, 
consumption, and an early grave.’ 

*Dear me! I wonder there is anybody alive in the country.’ 

‘ You forget the doctors.’ 

‘I would not like to have you for my doctor.’ 

‘ And I should be sorry that I or anyone else had you for a patient.’ 

His eccentricities did not end in the warning about the damp 
grass. Instead of going straight to the apple-tree as he had pro- 
posed, he went to an old-fashioned rose-tree which almost covered 
the white walls of the house, and cut two roses. One he presented 
to Mrs. Humphreys with becoming respect, the other to Miss 
Richardson—but there was a subtle difference in the manner of 
the presentation, and she was conscious of it. There was a faint 
colour on her pale cheeks as her eyelids drooped and she pinned 
the rose on her breast. He was watching her, smiling and yet 
eager to note how she received the offering. When he saw its 
destination—* Now for the apples,’ he cried, with boyish glee. 

He tried to reach them, but the branches were too high, and 
leaping towards them, he became hot and very red in the face. 
He was chagrined too at his failure. 
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‘I used to be able to climb a tree,’ he said gaily; and without 
considering how ridiculous he would appear, he clambered up the 
tree and seated himself on the first branch, much to the amuse- 
ment of the ladies. 

‘Do come down,’ said Mrs. Humphreys nervously ; ‘the branch 
will break.’ 

‘There’s one for you, Mrs. Humphreys, and one for you—and 
one for me : 

‘ What in heaven’s name are you doing, Aylmer, climbing a tree 
like a schoolboy, when you are wanted immediately at Mrs. Carson’s ?’ 

The words were addressed to him in the loud clear voice of 
Dr. Humphreys, who had just returned and had followed the party 
into the garden. 

Aylmer slid down the tree and with his handkerchief dusted 
the green mould from his knees. 

‘We were waiting for you, Doctor, and it is rather hard to 
send me off to Carson’s without my lunch when it was on my plea 
that we waited half-an-hour for you.’ 

‘And the Carsons have been waiting an hour for you.’ 

‘Very well; I'll go to the Carsons.’ 

‘And we'll go in to luncheon,’ said the Doctor, with a malicious 
twinkle in bis merry eyes, as he offered his arm to Miss Richardson. 

She smiled demurely and glanced sideways at the disappointed 
hero of the apple-tree. He observed the smile, and it sent him off 
in hot haste to minister to his patient. 

Dr. Humphreys chuckled much at some secret joke which he 
would not explain to anybody. 

‘What do you think of my young colleague?’ he inquired as 
they walked towards the house. 

‘ He seems to be very light-hearted,’ she answered calmly. 

‘Too light-hearted, I sometimes think; and yet he can be 
serious too, when occasion requires it. I have heard him talk 
with the gravity of a judge pronouncing sentence of death. But 
the impression never lasts long with him. As soon as he escapes 
from the surroundings which made him serious, he seems to forget. 
them entirely.’ 

‘ But it is a great blessing to have a light heart, Doctor.’ 

‘So it is, and I hope he will long retain his.’ 

The Doctor was very merry at table, and whilst he ate heartily 
he expatiated on the miseries of the life of a medical man who never 
had a moment that he could call his own, by night or by day, 
and never was allowed time to take a proper meal. 

‘A message from Mrs. Doldrums, sir,’ said a servant entering 
the room, ‘and would you please go at once,’ 
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‘ All right.’ 

The servant disappeared ; the Doctor quietly finished his meal, 
took ten minutes’ nap, and then obeyed the summons of Mrs. 
Doldrums. He knew, however, that the lady’s ailments were 
more imaginary than real, and therefore could afford to take his 
ease. 


II. 


Waar was the mystery of this girl’s life? There was a mystery, 
John Aylmer felt sure: the pale face, the dreamy inquiring eyes, 
the self-possession, and the self-repression of the lady confirmed 
him in the idea. But what was it ? . 

That was the question he harped upon all the time he was 
riding along the green lanes to the farmstead where his patient lay. 
The question haunted and confused his mind even when he was in 
the presence of the invalid, and sensible of the responsibility which 
rested upon him. Whilst he was feeling the woman’s pulse and 
examining her tongue, Margaret Richardson was in his mind. 
He made severe efforts to recall himself to the duties he had 
‘to perform, and he succeeded so far that he made no blunder. The 
case was a simple one, although at times the weakness of the woman 
alarmed her husband and caused him to send post-haste for the 
doctor. Aylmer’s blithe manner and hopeful nature communicated 
hope to the patient, and so helped towards her recovery. 

But as soon as he was on the road again, Margaret Richardson 
took full possession of his mind. ‘ Madge’ the Doctor always called 
her, and it was as Madge that Aylmer always thought of her. It 
was the prettiest name he knew, and it always conjured up the pale 
earnest face which had fascinated him. 

At dinner he was more silent than usual, although he made 
palpable efforts to be agreeable. In the drawing-room he tried to 
sing, but he was husky and the higher notes were painfully flat. 
He excused himself. Miss Richardson remarked that the voice 
frequently failed after driving about in an autumn evening. He 
retired to his room with the uncomfortable feeling that he had 
made a fool of himself when he had most desired to appear par- 
ticularly bright. 

He filled his pipe, took up the last copy of the Lancet, but he 
read nothing: Madge was still the centre of his thoughts. 

She had come there only a few days before, and her pale, grave 
face had attracted him at once. On the first evening of her arrival 
he had entered into a lively discussion with her on the merits of 
Comte’s philosophy and the life of John Stuart Mill, It is always 
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dangerous when a young and pretty woman and an impressionable 
man begin to discuss philosophy. 

They became friends immediately, and philosophy soon gave 
place to lighter themes in their conversation—music, theatres, 
novels. She played the piano with skill and feeling, and he, with 
a superficial knowledge of the notes, was able, by watching the 
music, to turn the leaves for her at the proper moment without 
requiring any sign. Utterly unconscious of what he was doing, he 
entered into a violent flirtation with her, which threatened to 
become something more—but the flirtation was all on one side. 
She was kindly, but always maintained her calm manner. 

In two days he talked to her witha kind of chaffing earnestness 
about everything she did, as if he had been her intimate friend 
for years. He proposed wild excursions to the sights of the 
district which they were to make alone in the teeth of all propriety, 
and she did not say ‘ No.’ She had even accepted his invitation 
to accompany him one fine moonlight night when he had to drive 
five miles to seea patient. Of course the plea was that it would be 
such a splendid thing to watch the effect of the moonlight amongst 
the trees as they drove through the Earl’s Park. The Doctor was 
not at home, and Mrs. Humphreys was too feeble a person to make 
any strong objection to the plan, although she did not like it. 
Besides, Madge had once said to her that she felt quite competent 
to take care of herself. 

Aylmer was very particular about the rugs, very anxious to see 
that she was sufficiently wrapped, and that her pretty feet should 
be kept warm. She accepted his attention as a matter of course 
only requiring the one word ‘thanks’ in return. They started, 
and they were very merry on the way, and he at any rate saw very 
little of the beautiful moonlight effects amongst the trees in the 
Earl’s Park. More than once he had been tempted to kiss her 
when she turned to him with those soft yearning eyes, as if wondering 
at some of his absurd sayings; but there was always that serious 
reserve in her manner which he respected in spite of his way of 
becoming familiar with everybody in half-an-hour to the extent of 
using the Christian name. Perhaps some thoughts of his own 
position, also, restrained him from making deliberate proposals. 

She was the daughter of an old schoolmate and friend of Dr. 
Humphreys. Her father had died recently, leaving her a small 
annuity of fifty pounds a year. Her mother had died when 
Madge was only ten years old. Now she had come to stay at Dr. 
Humphreys’ house until her future course should be decided upon. 
She had often lived with the Humphreys before, when their son 
Jack had been at home. 
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John Aylmer had received his degree of M.B. at the Edinburgh 
University, and for a year he had been acting as the assistant of 
Dr. Humphreys—the oldest established and principal medical man 
in Dunthorpe. Aylmer lived in the house, and his merry spirits 
soon made him a welcome addition to the family. The jovial old 
Doctor found in him not only an active assistant but, almost, a sub- 
stitute for the son who should have been with him. Except in the 
few quiet curtain hours allowed to the busy country practitioner, 
Dr. Humphreys never spoke of the absent son; but his absence 
had made a deeper scar on the old man’s heart than anyone who 
saw his ruddy, genial countenance would have imagined. 

Aylmer was the son of a widow who had been a patient of Dr. 
Humphreys, and he was made welcome. The young man’s bright and 
kindly nature not only won the affection of the Doctor and his wife, 
but obtained the esteem of the patients to such a degree that they 
never grumbled when the assistant appeared instead of the principal. 

He was a robust, cheery fellow, who at once became an authority 
amongst the local cricket clubs ; and as soon as his play had been 
witnessed, each club competed eagerly to make him a member. 
He was fond of a gun, and never lost an opportunity that was 
offered him to use one, no matter what the game might be. He 
often wished to get off to the jungles of India in order that he 
might feel what real sport was—sport in which there was danger 
to the sportsman as well as to his quarry. But he turned away 
from the thought of leaving England, because his mother would be 
left alone. She had struggled hard enough to make a small income 
meet the expenses of his education for the profession to which he 
was devoted with the enthusiasm that makes many men sacrifice 
their lives to their work. 

When achild and standing by the death-bed of his father, 
watching the physician who was powerless to save the life so dear 
to his mother, he made up his mind to be a ‘doctor.’ And the 
source of his inspiration was the hope of being able to do some- 
thing to save life. That idea never left him, although, as he grew 
up, his mirthfulness often blinded people to the noble impulse 
which had guided him in his choice of a profession. 

He had been all along aware of the struggle his mother had 
made on his behalf, and there had been many a bitter day of 
regret that he had been the cause of so much sacrifice. But the 
thought quickened his energies. Then came the happy day on 
which he passed his examination with honour, and from that 
moment his whole ambition was to repay his mother for all that 
she had done by providing ease, and if possible luxury, for her 
declining days. Therefore he had resolved never to marry. 
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But now !—‘ Madge, Madge, Madge’ was the burden of his 
thoughts, and his step became quicker when he walked, with that 
sweet face and the sad eyes haunting him. 

Occasionally he would pull himself up, and speak as if he were 
addressing a love-sick friend. 

‘ This is nonsense. You know you can’t marry her—at any rate, 
you couldn’t do so for a good many years, and she might get tired 
of waiting.’ (Even to himself he qualified the statement ‘ you 
can’t marry her.’) ‘No, no, my lad, you must think about other 
things, and keep out of her way. It’s all very well to make love in 
fun, but this is beginning to be love in earnest. I won’t go near 
her to-day until dinner-time.’ 

With which brave resolve he marched on as if strong ropes 
could not draw him from it. But he happened to turn his head 
towards the meadow, and he saw Miss Richardson walking slowly 
down the footpath towards the river. 

He instantly altered his own course, and followed her hastily. 
A lover’s consistency ! 

‘I am glad to see you out this splendid afternoon,’ he said as 
he approached. 

There was a kind of startled expression in her eyes as if she 
had been caught doing something wrong. 

‘Oh, Mr. Aylmer! I thought you were at the other end of the 
village.’ 

‘So I was, but I have been called to the blacksmith’s.’ 

‘Then, why don’t you go ?’ 

‘TI should like to walk as far as the river with you first.’ 

‘And I would rather you went to the blacksmith’s first. Duty 
before pleasure, you know.’ 

And she meant it: he saw that she did, and yet the words 
were spoken in such a quiet sweet voice that he loved her all the 
more. 

‘Upon my word, Miss Richardson, you are a tyrant, and I 
suppose I must give in?’ 

‘If you wish to please me—yes.’ 

‘ That settles it—I’m off.’ 

He retraced his steps hastily to the road, glancing back 
occasionally to watch the tall graceful figure walking slowly to- 
wards the bridge. Presently he turned into the road and the 
high hawthorn hedge hid her from his sight. 

What a droll girl she was! And what could her solitary 
meditations be about? 
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III. 


THE drawing-room was lit by the glow of a bright fire, and the 
last glimmer of the autumn twilight. Far away on the horizon 
there were still a few streaks of pale gold, bordered by fiery red ; 
hitherward, the sky was rapidly darkening. 

Miss Richardson entered the room. She took up the album of 
photographs, opened it at a place which her fingers seemed to 
know by instinct. There was a portrait on each page; she re- 
moved the one on the right, and put anothér in its place. 

It was the portrait of a tall man, with somewhat soft features 
so far as they could be seen, for the face was almost covered with 
bushy whiskers, beard, and moustache; and he was dressed in a 
uniform. The portrait on the left was that of a pale-faced young 
fellow with only the shadow of hair on his upper lip. The large 
horse-shoe pin in his breast, and the white hat crossed by a riding 
whip, at once suggested a‘ horsey’ man. The face of the portrait 
which Miss Richardson had just inserted indicated some suffering 
and a general gravity of character. 

She left the album open on the little table, which she placed 
near the head of the couch. Next she lit the gas, took her work- 
basket, and resumed the knitting of a stocking which had been 
begun in the morning. She had no taste for fancy work: she 
liked to be doing something useful, and she was now knitting a 
pair of thick warm socks to be presented to the Doctor on the 
anniversary of his birthday, which was drawing near. 

Dr. Humphreys got home earlier than usual this evening. 

* All alone, Madge?’ he said, entering the room, ‘and those 
busy fingers as busy as ever! What is this you are at now ?— 
Socks, and fora man. Who is the lucky fellow ?’ 

‘You must not ask just now.’ 

‘I think I can guess.’ 

‘You would deprive me of the pleasure of giving my friend a 
surprise if you did.’ 

‘Let me whisper—Aylmer ?’ 

And his ruddy face was bent close to hers as he laughingly made 
this guess. 

‘Oh, no, you are quite wrong.’ 

‘ Well, I won’t try again. I am tired, and as it is still half-an- 
hour from dinner-time, I'll employ it wisely in taking a rest.’ 

He went to the couch intending to lie down, but saw the open 
album ; and he paused, his eyes fixed on the portrait of the young 
man with the horse-shoe pin. The cheery expression faded from 
his face, and he sat down, murmuring sorrowfuily : 
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‘ Five years !’ 

He rested his elbows on the table and his brow on his clasped 
hands. Madge’s needles moved rapidly, but she did not look up. 
Presently he said : 

‘You might play something, Madge.’ 

She stuck her needle into the sock, rolled up her wool, put 
away the work-basket, and went to the piano. She began her 
favourite air, ‘Hame, hame, hame’—but she had only played a 
few bars when he stopped her. 

‘Not that, Madge, not that—something merry, something to 
make one’s feet move and one’s heart light.’ 

She immediately began the blithesome old English air of 
‘Now, lasses and lads, take leave of your dads, and away to the 
maypole hie.’ But the merry tune had no better effect upon him 
than the sad one, for in a few minutes he interrupted her again : 

‘There is anew photograph here. Whose is it ?—Why, surely, 
it can’t be Jack!’ 

She came to his side. 

‘ Yes, that is Jack, only he has allowed the hair to grow all 
over his face.’ 

‘But they can’t have made him an officer already—lI see, he 
must have got on to the medical staff. Well done, Jack !’ 

The Doctor rose, and agitatedly walked to the window, looked 
out on the darkness, and returned to the album. 

‘He must have sent that to his mother, and the poor old wife 
takes this way of showing it to me—as if there were any reason to 
suppose I would not be glad to see it! I wonder if he has written 
to her?’ 

He walked up and down, his plump hands clasped at his back, 
his head bowed. 

Madge was relieved of one difficulty—that of explaining how 
the portrait came there. The other difficulty—how to answer the 
question, had Jack written—she avoided. ' 

‘ Are you sorry he went away ?”’ she said softly. 

‘No, Madge, no—if I may judge from that photograph, the 
banishment has done him good, although it has caused us much 
more pain than I care to think about.’ 

‘Suppose he were to come in just now?—what would you 
say ?’ 

The Doctor halted and lifted up his head: there was asad 
firmness in his expression, although his lip trembled. 

‘I would say to him, Have you kept your promise this time, 
Jack? Have you lived an honourable life—have you worked ?’ 

‘ And if he answered Yes,—would you believe him ?’ 
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The Doctor took off his glasses, wiped them and when he had 
replaced them, looked again at the new photograph. 

‘I don’t know,’ he said slowly, and as if speaking to himself; 
* he deceived me so often, that I came at last to doubt everything 
he told me. He never knew how hard it was for me to endure 
that feeling—he never knew how long I bore his extravagances 
before I allowed it to take possession of me.’ 

She was silent ; he resumed his march up and down the room, 
with head bowed. 

‘I never told you how it was he had to go away,’ the Doctor 
went on, and his husky voice showed that he was deeply agitated. 
‘Whilst he was a student he spent more of his time at horse-races 
than at his studies. Again and again I had to pay debts for him 
amounting to sums which I could ill afford, and each time he 
pledged his word that he would never bet again. He passed his 
examination fairly well, as I was astonished to learn . 

‘But he was very clever,’ she said quickly. 

‘I suppose he must have been, or he would never have lived as 
he did and contrived to pass. I agreed that he should act as my 
assistant, and implored him to remember the responsibilities he 
was entering upon, and to shun horse-races and betting as he would 
shun the devil. . . He wasnot a bad lad at bottom, and there were 
tears in his eyes as he promised to obey me to the letter.’ 

The Doctor paused, wiped his glasses carefully, and proceeded 
in a tone that became gradually firm and even stern, whilst she 
listened calmly, her eyes never moving from his face. 

‘Things went well enough for about a year, and on several 
occasions the lad’s knowledge astonished and delighted me. We had 
a difficult case of a poor woman in the village: she required 
constant attention, and I trusted Jack to see her whenever I might 
be absent. One day I had to go to Chelmsford, not expecting to 
be many hours away, but I gave him special instructions about 
this case. An urgent message came from her husband begging 
that the doctor would come at once. Jack sent some medicine 
back, with the answer that he hac to catch a train, but that his 
father wouid call as soon as he returned. It was late at night 
before I reached home; Jack had not been seen all day. I went 
to the poor woman. She died that night.’ 

The Doctor wiped his glasses more vigorously than ever. 

‘ But might she have recovered if—if 4 

‘If she had been attended to atonce? Idonotknow. At any 
rate, the scandal went abroad that she had died in consequence of 
the doctor’s neglect. The scandal became louder when it was 
known that the train Jack had been so anxious to catch was to 
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take him to London so that he might start early the next morning 
for the Derby.’ 

Her eyes drooped for the first time, and she whispered to her- 
self, ‘ Oh, Jack!’ 

‘He came back two days after with a shamed face and repent- 
ant enough, for he had lost a large sum of money. He had 
received what they call the “straight tip” from Sir Montague 
Lewis's trainer, and he had been secretly betting heavily on the 
event. His anxiety to learn the result overcame all prudence, all 
sense of duty, and all remembrance of his promise to me. The 
disgrace was too much for me, and it was impossible for him to 
remain here after such conduct. No one would trust him—even 
I could not. I was angry, perhaps too angry. I paid his debts, 
gave him fifty pounds, and told him to go, and I desired him 
neither to see me nor write to me until he had atoned for the past 
by working his way to some position of trust and respectability in 
his profession or anything else. He was sullen, as I thought then, 
and made no answer. He did not even say he was sorry for the 
disgrace he had brought upon me. Now think his silence was 
owing to remorse; he felt that there was no excuse for his conduct, 
and he did not attempt to make one. He went away without 
speaking, without coming to say good-bye, although I waited for 
him here—God knows with what an aching heart. Then, when 
I knew that he had gone without giving me one sign of regret or 
repentance, I felt angry—indignant. I heard that he had enlisted 
under an assumed name, and that was all for five years. . . . Poor 
lad, poor lad! he was not bad at the bottom.’ 

He went to the window, and now looked out upon utter 
darkness. 

She drew a long breath; there was sadness but there were no 
tears in her gentle eyes. She looked down at the photographs, and 
did not speak. Glancing at him, without raising her head, she could 
make out that the old man’s broad shoulders were moving strangely. 

By-and-by he turned towards her again. His face was not so 
ruddy as usual, neither was his voice so firm. 

‘Do you know, Madge,’ he said, with an attempt to smile so 
pitiful that it made her breath come quick—‘Do you know, I 
sometimes think that we are often harshest to those whom we love 
most.’ 

‘Perhaps it is because we expect so much more from them 
than from others.’ 

‘Maybe,’ he answered weariedly. Then he gave himself a 
shake, like a Newfoundland dog who has just stepped out of the 
water, and he spoke in something like his ordinary tone. ‘We 
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won’t talk any more about this; you understand it all now, and 
talking about it only puts me out. In future let us be silent on 
this subject. Close the book.’ 

She did so, and his face seemed to brighten as if the unhappy 
thoughts were shut out with the photographs. 

‘I wonder if dinner is ready—I’m hungry.’ 


IV. 


Joun AYLMER was bold in his advances—in fun ; but he was shy 
to a degree when in earnest. The considerations of his position 
which had controlled him at first had imperceptibly disappeared, 
and all his future hopes seemed to circle round the sun-hope of 
winning Madge. But for the life of him he could not tell her his 
real feelings. That graceful calmness, that sweet smile which | 
seemed always to welcome him, and seemed always friendly, still 
seemed to keep him at a long distance from her. 

Once he had solemnly taken her hand in his, and, holding it 
up as if he were disposed to kiss it, he said, 

_ ©What a pretty little hand you have got.’ 

‘ Yes, sixes fit me easily.’ 

She always brought him back to the earth with some common- 
place like that, just when he thought courage and opportunity to 
speak had been granted to him. 

Some outlet for his feelings was necessary ; so, as he tramped 
along the bypaths of the roads, crushing out the pleasant odour of 
the autumn leaves at every step, he was constantly writing 
imaginary letters to her. 

‘ May I tell you, Madge (that is the name by which I always 
think of you—may I use it?); may I tell you, Madge, how you 
have taken possession of me—heart and soul? May I tell you how 
amidst all our chaffing I am painfully in earnest? I love you. It 
is wrong. I have duties to perform; I am poor, and cannot offer 
you a home at once. It is wrong to ask you to wait, but, oh 
Madge, my darling ! 

‘ Well, I don’t want to go into rhapsodies—if I can help it ; but 
the thought of your hand resting in mine makes me feel as strong 
as a giant—ay, two giants—and ready to meet any mortal 
difficulty that might turn up. The thought of losing you, of 
you going away to somebody else, makes me feel as weak and 
hopeless as that poor old man in the lower village who is in the 
last stage of typhoid fever. And P 

But he didn’t like that professional simile, and on consideration 
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he began another letter as he tramped onward through the green 
fields and up to the farm where he had to see a patient. 

Dr. Humphreys saw quite well what was going on in the mind 
of his young colleague. He was sorry to see him take the affair 
so much to heart, as was apparent to friendly eyes, in spite of his 
show of mirth. Mrs. Humphreys was nervous, and did not like the 
affair. Then the Doctor laughed and said: 

‘Why, wifie, we married on nothing a year, and it didn’t turn 
out such a miserable business after all.’ 

Then Mrs. Humphreys looked straight into the eyes of a human 
being, for once in a way, and, smiling, rested her frail faded little 
hand in his large palm. 

‘Very well, we'll leave them to settle it between themselves,’ 
said the Doctor cheerily. 


At the foot of the garden there was a substantially built 
summer-house, in which one was secure against rain, and a large 
willow which shadowed the entrance afforded considerable protec- 
tion against wind. The interior was large enough to hold ten or a 
dozen people, and besides the usual seats at the sides, there was a 
little table and a wirework rocking-chair. Here, in his few hours 
of leisure, the Doctor was fond of sitting in the chair, rocking him- 


self slowly, while he read the Lancet or some new medical work. 
He used to say that he was as quiet here as if he had ‘a lodge 
in some vast wilderness,’ for which he had often, pretended to 
sigh. 

Madge, too, had discovered that when the sun was shining, 
the hut was a very pleasant place indeed, in which either to work 
or to read, even in autumn. She had a fancy for being alone at 
times, and she found that here she was rarely disturbed. She was 
not afraid of cold, but she had the practical turn of mind which 
induced her to take plenty of warm wraps with her when she went 
out to the hut on these cold days. 

There John Aylmer found her at noon on the day after her 
conversation with the Doctor. The sky was aglow with heat, and 
misty exhalations were slowly rising from the earth. The trees 
were beginning to look bare, and brown was the predominant 
colour of the foliage around; but the bower was covered with ivy, 
and it presented to the eye a fresh green, sparkling in the sun- 
light. 

She was imitating the Doctor as far as rocking herself to and 
fro in the wirework chair might be considered an imitation ; but 
the book she had taken out to read lay on her lap unheeded. 
Dreaming, dreaming, and she saw nothing of the fading 
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leaves and the brilliant colours they displayed all around her, 
glancing and flashing with strange beauty as the rays of the sun 
fell upon them. 

For a moment she did not see Aylmer as he stood in the 
doorway. 

‘May I come in ?’ he said, laughing at her abstraction. 

She started and hastily snatched up her book as if she meant 
to pretend that she had been reading, but she met his merry eyes, 
and she laughed with him. 

‘Certainly, come in, Mr. Aylmer. I was away sweeping cob- 
webs off the moon—sun, I ought to say, perhaps, at this time of 
day.’ 

‘Day-dreams; and what sort of dreams were they, and what 
about ?’ 

‘ Very pleasant, and about—nothing.’ 

‘Do you often dream about nothing ?’ 

‘Very often,’ she answered, with that quiet smile which made 
her appear to Aylmer angelic, and yet kept him so far away from 
her. 

‘I dream, too, but then it is always about something.’ 

He was still standing in the doorway, and half unconsciously 
he caught one of the willow branches and broke it off. 

‘That must be a great satisfaction.’ 

* What ?’ 

‘To dream about something. My dreams are all chaos.’ 

He glanced at her wistfully and seated himself on the form 
nearest to the chair, twirling the willow branch between his 
fingers. 

‘I have had such a strange dream lately,’ he said nervously 
‘it was just like a story—only, it did not finish before I wakened, 
Shall I tell you ?’ 

‘If you please.’ 

He bent towards her and timidly placed his hand upon hers— 
the one she was resting on the arm of the chair. 

She did not withdraw the hand, and he was pleased. 

‘ Well, once upon a time 

‘A very original beginning!’ she exclaimed, laughing, and, 
under pretence of clapping her hands, withdrawing the one he held. 

‘ But you know a story is no good unless it begins according to 
the regulations of style and form.’ 

‘Well?’ 

* Well, once upon a time there was a poor young man. But he 
was an ambitious young man, and he wanted to make his way in 
the world. He was always repeating to himself the axiom—** What 
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man has done, man may do,” and he wanted to do a great deal. 
He had a mother who had helped him forward by much self-sacrifice, 
and he wanted to repay her. So he resolved that he would never, 
never marry under any temptation. But it came to pass that he 
saw a beautiful princess, and his heart went away from him, and 
he was no longer master of himself.’ 

He paused: there was a quiet earnestness in his voice and 
manner, which became more and more intense as he proceeded. 

She rocked herself gently in the chair, a smiling expression as 
of wonder and amusement on her face, her eyes looking straight 
into his. 

* Well, when he saw the princess ? ’ 

‘Ah, then he did not know what to do. He reasoned with 
himself ; he told himself again and again that it was madness to 
imagine that the beautiful princess would ever cast a look of favour 
upon him; he recalled the serious duties he had to perform, the 
debt he owed to his mother, and he sternly resolved to escape from 
this folly. But whenever he saw the lady, reason forsook him, 
and his love made him blind to all consequences. Was it nota 
mad love?’ 

‘Decidedly: why did not his friends send him to an asylum?’ 

‘He was very cunning—or thought he was, and his friends did 
not know of his madness. But he did think of putting himself 
into an asylum, or of running away on board a man of war, just to 
escape her fascination—fascination which altered the whole course 
of his life.’ 

‘ Was she so very terrible ?’ 

Madge felt her heart beating quick, for she began to under- 
stand, although she pretended still to believe that he was only tell- 
ing a story. 

‘She was very terrible to him, because of his fear that he could 
never win her. Night and day her eyes—strange, quiet, tender 
eyes—her face, her form haunted him. He was often near her, 
always yearning to tell her how he loved her—and yet he dare 
not.’ 

Madge gradually ceased rocking the chair, and her smile was 
slowly giving place to a lovk of anxiety. She would have been 
glad to escape if she could have done so without causing him 
pain. 

He suddenly altered his tone from that of earnestness to one of 
heroic burlesque. But she saw quite clearly that the burlesque was 
only a very transparent: mask. 

‘One day he found her alone—as it might be here, in this 
arbour. She was very kind and gracious—just like you—and he 
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could restrain himself no longer. He felt that he must speak or go 
raving mad. So, he dropt down on his knees just like this— 
very ridiculous, isn’t it ?—and he cried, “ Mapex, I Love you.”’ 

She would have sprung back from him, but he had clasped her 
round the waist and held her in such a passionate grasp that she 
could not move. 

‘Mr. Aylmer!’ she gasped, in a degree of terror fur which the 
circumstances did not seem to account. 

He released her instantly, and rose, at the same time picking 
up the willow branch which had fallen on the floor. 

She, too, rose, but quietly, although there was a wild startled 
look in her eyes. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ he said huskily, and somewhat incohe- 
rently. ‘I didnot know—I thought—or rather, I hoped—but that’s 
no matter now. I beg your pardon.’ 

She was trembling as if with sudden cold; her book had 
dropped upon the floor. He stooped, and placed it on the table. 
She seemed to be suffering pain as great as that of Aylmer. 

‘Forgive me,’ she said in a low voice, her hands resting on, or 
rather clutching, the back of the chair, her eyelids with their long 
dark lashes screening her eyes. 

‘Forgive you!’ he said sadly: ‘I cannot forgive you for being 
beautiful ; I cannot forgive you for being the woman who would 
have made my life complete and happy. There is no forgiveness 
needed for that. By-and-by I shall think of you as a sweet vision 
which inspired me with new strength and new courage to dare the 
worst that I might encounter in the world. Just now!—Oh, 
Madge, let me tell you what you have been and are to me.’ 

‘No, no!’ she cried excitedly ; ‘do not speak any more, do not 
tell me any more. Forgive me, forgive me if I have done any- 
thing to mislead you—I am married, and my husband lives.’ 

The ghastly whiteness of his face showed that the pulsation of 
his heart had stopped for an instant at that confession which killed 
all hope. He dropped the willow branch on the floor; he bowed 
in silence, and walked hurriedly away. 


ie 


MarrizD!... Hedid not care to inquire to whom ? or when, or 
where? The one fact was enough for him; and a kind of super- 
stitious horror seized him at the idea that he had fallen headlong 
in love with the wife of another man! But how was he to know ? 

He did not blame her. No doubt she had good reasons for 
concealing her position; and looking back on all her conduct 
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towards him, he at once acquitted her of anything like coquetry. 
She had never led him on; she had never played any of those 
tricks which, in mere fun, women are apt to play in order to enjoy 
the triumph over the man they have attracted. On the contrary, 
she had been always severely practical; and he was able to see now 
the many kindly ways in which she had endeavoured to warn him 
off. 

And he had thought it was just her way, and that when she 
knew how much he loved her she would pity him, and, by-and-by, 
come to love him in return. How he had dreamed about that— 
how he had hoped! 

And now !|— 

Miss Richardson did not appear at dinner, the excuse being a 
severe attack of cold and headache. 

There was silence at the meal, except when the Doctor,'in the 
course of carving, told one of his old jokes, which he enjoyed more 
thoroughly than anybody, and always laughed as heartily as if he 
had never heard it before. 

Mrs. Humphreys left the table as soon as possible in order to 
see what she could do for Miss Richardson. The Doctor was eating 
apple and cheese at the time. Aylmer was cracking a walnut 
with singular deliberation. In the midst of the operation he 
suddenly spoke. 

‘I am going to give you a surprise, Doctor.’ 

‘Don’t spoil my digestion, whatever you do,’ was the laughing 
exclamation. 

‘I hope not. You know that I have always been anxious to 
see a bit of the world before I settle down to steady practice.’ 

‘Of course, of course—we all have that notion at your age.’ 

‘ Well, I have an offer from the P. and O. Company, and I leave 
here to-morrow.’ 

The Doctor did look as if this news would interfere with his 
digestion. 

‘To-morrow! nonsense: you can’t.’ 

‘I must!’ 

The Doctor peeled his second apple in silence. Then: ‘I don’t 
understand this sudden move. Been quarrelling with Madge— 
eh ?’ 

‘Oh no! I shall never quarrel with her.’ 

His unusually grave face and manner puzzled the kindly 
Doctor. 

‘It’s lucky we are not busy just now, or this would have put 
me about.’ 

‘I would not have gone sosuddenly if you had been busy. But 
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I want to spend a few days with my mother, and I lose the appoint- 
ment if I don’t start in a fortnight.’ 

‘At any rate, you'll stay to drink my health to-morrow night at 
dinner, and you can take the late train up. Come, now, there’s a 
good fellow,’ he added, seeing Aylmer hesitate, ‘don’t deny me that 
favour.’ 

‘I cannot, when you ask me that way.’ 

‘ That’s right. We'll square accounts in the morning; dinner 
shall be early, so that we can have as long an evening as possible, 
and I’ll ask Brown to take a turn for me if I happen to be wanted. 
But is there nothing about Madge in this ?’ 

Again hesitation, and then reluctantly :—‘ Yes.’ 

‘I thought so; but I see you don’t care to explain, and I won’t 
press you, although I suppose the whole thing is, that she has 
refused you.’ 

Aylmer nodded. 

‘T am sorry, for she will make a capital wife to somebody, and 
I wish you had got her.’ 

Aylmer said nothing ; he had asecret to keep ; but he wondered 
in a dreamy way what the Doctor would say when he, too, learned 
that Madge was married. He packed his portmanteau that night, 
and before breakfast on the following morning he had ordered a 
trap to be at the door in time to enable him to catch the 9 P.M, 
train for London. 

The party in honour of the Doctor’s birthday was to consist 
simply of the family. Madge was late; Mrs. Humphreys was 
very nervous. The drawing-room was cold, and the Doctor pro- 
posed that they should at once go into the dining-room, where there 
was a blazing fire. There were only four of the party, but after 
being a few minutes in the room, the Doctor observed that the table 
had been laid for five. 

‘Why, who is our guest?’ he said. ‘I thought there was to be 
nobody here but ourselves ?’ 

Mrs. Humphreys fidgeted, looked confused, and was relieved 
by the opening of the door, and the entrance of Madge, accom- 
panied by the fine-looking fellow the Doctor had seen in the 
photograph album. 

‘It’s Jack—my son!’ 

And the old man took him in his arms, with a low muttered— 
‘Thank God !’ 

‘A birthday present,’ said Madge quietly ‘and we ask your 
forgiveness.’ 

‘ For what ?’ 
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‘ For disobeying you and pleasing ourselves,’ said Jack calmly ; 
‘ she is my wife.’ 

The Doctor was staggered at this revelation. Aylmer stood by 
quite calm, but rather pale. Presently the Doctor said with an 
emotional gulp :—‘ God bless you both !—I am glad you have come 
back, lad.’ 

Then they sat down to dinner, and the story of Jack’s career was 
told, and the details repeated often. He had not gone away as a 
soldier, but as one of the medical staff appointed to attend the 
army in Abyssinia ; he had earned distinction in the campaign, and 
he had won the right to come back, having fulfilled his father’s 
angry demand that he should do something to prove himself cap- 
able of work. But before going he had induced Madge to become 
his wife. They both asked forgiveness, and it was given. 

Jack was the hero of the evening; Aylmer was very silent, 
although he tried to appear cheerful. When he spoke, however, 
they all noticed a curious hesitation in his speech, as if he were 
trying to keep down something that was rising in his throat. He 
gave Jack a hearty grasp of the hand, which meant plainly, ‘ You 
are a lucky fellow.’ He seldom looked at Madge, and when he 
did speak to her it was with an effort to appear cheerful which 
was painfully evident to those who understood the position of the 
two. 

The Doctor was happy beyond measure, and his wife was pro- 
portionately happy. The reconciliation was complete, and she felt 
that now her home would be glad indeed. 

After dinner Madge was asked to sing, and she chose the old 
song, ‘ Hame, hame, hame ;’ but there was a lightness in the touch 
as if the final couplet were uppermost in her thoughts: 


‘Yet the sun, through the mirk, seems to promise to me, 
[I'll shine on ye yet in your ain countree.’ 


And when the last lingering notes of the pathetic but now 
pleasant air were hushed, Aylmer hastily said ‘ Good-bye’ to all. 
He took her hand very gently in both his own, and there was a 
fervent ‘ God bless you’ in his eyes, although he could not speak. 
In her expression there were respect, regret, and gratitude. 

They all stood at the window to watch him as he mounted the 
gig; he waved his hand, and said again faintly, ‘ Good-bye.’ 

As he was driven to the station he realised the meaning of 
what he had called Madge’s conundrum :— 

‘ There are so many things which we fancy ought to come that 
do not: and so, we go on in periods of unfinished chords.’ 





Gallade of Mouth and Age. 


(DOUBLE REFRAIN.) 


Spring at her height on a morn at prime, 
Sails that laugh from a flying squall, 
Pomp of harmony, rapture of rhyme— 
Youth is the sign of them, one and all. 
Winter sunsets and leaves that fall, 
An empty flagon, a folded page, 
A tumble-down wheel, a tattered ball— 
These are a type of the world of Age. 


Bells that clash in a gorgeous chime, 
Swords that clatter in onsets tall, 

The words that ring and the fames that climb— 
Youth is the sign of them, one and all. , 
Old hymnals prone in a dusty stall, 

A bald, blind bird in a crazy cage, 

The scene of a faded festival— 

These are a type of the world of Age. 


Hours that strut as the heirs of time, 
Deeds whose rumour’s a clarion-call, 
Songs where the singers their soul sublime— 
Youth is the sign of them, one and all. 
A staff that rests in a nook of wall, 
A reeling battle, a rusted gage, 
The chant of a nearing funeral— 
These are a type of the world of Age. 


ENVOI. 


Struggle and sacrifice, revel and brawl— 
Youth is the sign of them, one and all. 
A smouldering hearth and a silent stage— 
These are a type of the world of Age. 


W. E. HENLEY. 
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A Modern Delilah. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 


I. 


Joun RippEL was a young man in whom confidence was justly 
placed by Messrs. Moonstone & Co., jewellers, his employers, in 
whose establishment, at the time we became acquainted with him, 
he occupied the post of foreman. He was not a ‘self-made man’ as 
yet, but he was on the road to it. For, as we all know, Providence 
has still the advantage of priority in this particular; it makes its 
man (such as he is) at a comparatively early date, whereas, when a 
man makes himself, he seldom accomplishes it before he is five- 
and-forty at the very least—when, indeed, the other cannot be 
compared with him. John never drank, except a glass of beer 
with his early dinner; he never smoked, nor of course took snuff; 
he never handled anything in the shape of a billiard cue, unless it 
was his neatly and tightly rolled-up umbrella; he never—I was 
going to add, he had no weakness as regards the ladies; but this I 
hardly dare to write, because of the extreme attention he paid to 
his very fine head of hair. Why should any man, not being a 
Narcissus, take such great pains with his hair, unless to make an 
impression on the ladies ? 

Yet even here I must hasten to do John Riddel justice; it 
would have shocked him to have supposed that he had any general 
views in this direction. He was not a Don Juan, nor even a gay 
Lothario ; if he had had serious designs, they would have been 
upon one lady only, and by no means induced by any meretri- 
cious attractions such as youth or beauty; he would, in accord- 
ance with precedent, have attached himself to his master’s 
daughter, though she had been twenty years older than himself, 
or a black woman, or an albino. Unfortunately, Mr. Moonstone 
had only nephews, whom our hero could not marry, and who 
would in all probability become partners in the concern before 
him. Still, he cultivated that fine head of hair, harrowed it with 
a tortoiseshell comb, drove a furrow straight across it from his 
brow to the nape of his neck, and top-dressed it with macassar oil 
and other unguents. It shone in the sun as brightly as any of 
Messrs. Moonstone & Co.’s costly wares, over which he presided. 

There were other assistants in the shop, and with them I am 
sorry to say Mr. John Riddel was not popular—young men 
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rarely appreciate in their associate so much virtue as resided in 
our hero, and especially if that virtue has not been its own reward, 
but has enabled its possessor to walk over their heads and stop 
there. There was hardly one among them but at some time 
during his servitude with Messrs. Moonstone had mislaid a ring 
or a trinket for a few hours, or had even caused some loss to the 
firm, not so much through carelessness as from not being quite as 
wide awake as a weasel. 

For the way of a jeweller’s assistant is set with springes. It 
is calculated that about one per cent. of the customers at such 
establishments are rogues and vagabonds, people who come to spy 
out not the nakedness of the land but its riches, and if possible to 
possess themselves of them by force or fraud. And these look as 
little like rogues as nature (and art) can enable them todo. Not- 
withstanding all that has been written upon the deceitfulness of 
riches, it is difficult to believe that a gentleman who drives his own 
mail phaeton, or a lady who comes in a chariot upon Cc springs, are 
brigands in disguise. Yet the young men at Messrs. Moonstone’s 
had been most of them taken in by appearances, and at least once 
in the lives of each, their employers had paid for the experience. 
One of them had taken jewellery to a newly married couple at a 
fashionable hotel ‘on approval,’ and had been so successful in his 
recommendations that they had ‘ collared’ the whole lot, and given 
him such a dose of chloroform in exchange for them, that he was 
unable to give any clear account of his adventures for hours 
afterwards. Another had been set upon by a whole gang of 
thieves, in such a promiscuous and overwhelming fashion that he 
could recall nothing of what had happened except that he had 
been ‘struck with an instrument like the ace of spades,’ which the 
newspapers expressed a hope would afford some clue to the police ; 
they thought it showed, I suppose, that the perpetrators of the 
outrage must be either gardeners or gamblers ; but nothing came of 
the suggestion. Others, again, had been exposed to the seductions of 
the fair sex, and in losing their hearts had sacrificed the diamonds 
of their employers. 

In this last regard Mr. John Riddel, being adamantine, was 
invaluable. His youthful as well as handsome looks attracted 
these ladies of industry, who, on entering the shop, gravitated 
towards him quite naturally. Aman of that age, as they flattered 
themselves, and one so particular about his hair, must surely fall 
an easy victim to their fascinations. Thieves as they were, they 
were still women, and perhaps they allowed their feelings to carry 
them too far; if they had stopped halfway, where Mr. Boltby the 
cashier sat, or at the desk over which Mr. Malton (the hero of the 
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ace of spades) presided, they would have had a better chance; but 
Boltby was bald and Malton was grey, and women never will 
understand that it is from forty to fifty that men are most 
impressionable with respect to female charms. Your conceited 
young fellows think it nothing surprising that any lady should 
fall in love with them, but when a man comes to that more mature 
period which we call (or at least J call) the prime of life, he ap- 
preciates the compliment. 

I do not say that Mr. John Riddel had not some admirers 
among the fair sex who loved him for his own sake. Indeed, it 
was whispered among his detractors that, like the first Duke of 
Marlborough and other great men who ought to have known 
better, he derived pecuniary advantage from their devotion to 
him ; that the sums expended in macassar oil, &c., for the adorn- 
ment of his appearance, came back to him twenty-fold in substan- 
tial tokens from Duchesses and Countesses and the like. Goodness 
knows whether there was any truth in such stories. Perhaps it 
pleased his rivals to invest the drudgery that was their daily lot 
with this halo of romance. For my part my tastes are sensational, 
and I do what I can to make my beliefs correspond with them ; 
but, on the other hand, my strong common sense declares for 
moderation as regards Mr. Riddel and the ladies of rank ; there- 
fore I draw the line at Duchesses. But he was certainly as 
fascinating as he was hard-hearted. When any lady customer 
who was unknown to him got out of her brougham—for no one 
ever came in a cab to Messrs. Moonstone’s establishment—and 
moved up the shop in his direction, he would look at her through 
his half-shut eyes—for they were of the ‘dreamy’ order of beauty 
—and murmur to himself, ‘ Now, is this a swindler or a bond-fide 
party?’ and many a bond-fide party did he serve with much 
external politeness who little dreamt of the suspicion which she 
excited within him. 

He thought it a bad sign when they took off their gloves, and 
under such circumstances would always decline to show them those 
specimens of rough diamonds which a wet finger can carry away 
with it. And when they offered to pay for their little purchases 
by cheque, it was quite pretty to hear him explain, in his soft 
voice, how the ‘system’ of the firm was a ready-money one, and 
that no exception could be made in favour of any one, however 
highly connected, who was not personally known to it. 

You might have thought perhaps that the entertainment of such 
’ suspicions, not to mention the ‘evil communications’ (when they 
turned out to be well founded), to which he was necessarily exposed, 
would have corrupted his own integrity ; but this was not the 
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case: his employers entrusted him quite literally with untold gold, 
and he was the last man to have abused their confidence. And 
yet, as I have said, he was not popular. Indeed, the story which I 
am about to relate concerning him, and which is certainly of a 
character to arouse sympathy and compassion, was told me by his 
fellow-clerk, Mr. Malton (who had given me his own ace-of-spades 
adventure in a very different style), witha great deal of waggish- 
ness and enjoyment. 

One afternoon, a brougham stopped at Messrs Moonstone’s 
establishment with a widow in it; about the brougham there 
could be no sort of doubt ; it was not a private vehicle, but one of 
those which are hired by the day or hour; the appearance of the 
driver, not to mention that of the horse, precluded the possibility of 
its being the property of the person who employed it. If she 
thought to be set down among ‘ carriage people,’ because she used 
such a conveyance, she must have been sanguine indeed. And so 
far that was a good sign. People that came to rob on a scale 
worth mentioning (I am not thinking of those who slipped any un- 
considered trifle, such as a ring or a spray, into their muffs; they 
were always detected and bowed out of the shop into the arms of a 
policeman in plain clothes who stood at the door)—people, I say, 
who wanted to swindle, were always very particular about the 
vehicle that brought them. 

What roused suspicion in the watchful eye of Mr. John Riddel 
was the widow herself. Like Mr. Weller senior (though without 
his matrimonial experience to excuse it) he had a prejudice against 
widows—at least, in jewellers’ shops; nor, Iam bound to confess, was 
it altogether without grounds: the garb and the mien of sorrow 
being the stalking-horses under which a good deal of knavery is 
accomplished. And then this widow was so bewitching to look 
at, that he was naturally alarmed; from every neat plait of her 
beautiful hair, and every fold of her modest suit of mourning, 
there seemed to him to flutter a danger signal. He was wont to 
declare, indeed, that he knew she was after no good from the first 
moment he set eyes on her; but that statement must, I think, be 
received with caution. If his face grew severe and his manner 
painfully polite, as she came up to where he stood, it was because 
he knew that Boltby and Malton had got their eyes upon him and 
were looking out for some sign of weakness. 

‘I wish to see some rings,’ sbe said in a soft and gentle voice ; 
‘mourning rings ;’ and then she took off her glove, displaying the 
whitest little hand imaginable. 

Of course he could not help seeing her hand, nor yet her face 
from which she had put back her veil. It wore an expression of 
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sadness, but also one of enfranchisement and content ; it seemed to 
say, ‘ My late husband was very unworthy of me ; but he has left me 
free, and I forgive him.’ Who has not seen such widows, who wear 
their weeds almost as if they were flowers, and who have apparently 
selected black as their only wear because it is becoming to them ? 
I have often thought, if I could have the choice of my own calling, 
that, next to being ‘companion to a lady,’ I should like to bea 
young jeweller trying on rings. It must be almost as good as 
bigamy, trigamy, polygamy, and with none of the risks. 

Mr. Riddel said, ‘ Allow me, Madame,’ in his most honeyed voice, 
and slipped (‘ eased’ he called it, and certainly it was very easy 
work) ring after ring upon the widow’s dainty finger. ‘I hope 
I am not hurting you,’ he murmured. 

‘Oh, no,’ she sighed ; ‘ there was a time, but that is passed now 
—when it would have given me pleasure. I mean,’ she added 
hastily, and with a modest blush, ‘ when rings would have done so;- 
but jewels and gewgaws have no longer any attractions for me.’ 
Mr. John Riddel by no means felt certain of this, but he had an eye 
for number, and would have missed a ring from the tray in an instant, 
though he had been exhibiting a thousand. At last she made her 
choice (it was the most expensive of the whole lot), and produced 
from the prettiest little bag in the world—a cheque-book. 

‘Pardon me, Madame, we do not take cheques except from— 
ahem—old customers.’ 

‘ Well, I am not a very old customer,’ she said,smiling. (‘ No; 
but you're a queer one,’ he thought, ‘or I’m much mistaken.’) 
‘ Still, I should have thought in the case of a lady like myself. : 

* Madame,’ said this crafty young man, ‘ if it lay in my power to 
oblige you, there would of course be no difficulty in the matter; 
the rule of the firm is, unhappily, what I have stated.’ 

‘Then the firm will take my last sixpence,’ she rejoined with 
tender playfulness ; and from the most elegant of ‘ porte-monnaies ’ 
she counted him out the sum required, when its contents in truth 
were quite exhausted. ‘I am lodging at De la Bois’, the court hair- 
dresser,’ she said; ‘my name is Mrs. Montfort. However, I will 
not trouble you to send the ring, as I shall have to go home to get 
some more money,’ and she looked at him with eyes that seemed 
to say, ‘cruel man, thus to reduce me to destitution.’ 

Then she rose and sailed down the shop, carelessly glancing at 
this or that (chiefly in the hair and mourning department) as she 
passed out. ‘If she is not on the square, she does it uncommonly 
well,’ thought Mr. Riddel; ‘perhaps I have done her an injustice, ' 
poor dear.’ 

On the third morning after her visit the widow called again, 
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sailed quite naturally up to our hero, and cast anchor under his eyes. 
‘ You will think,’ she remarked, ‘after what I said the other day 
about gewgaws, that I am very changeabie in my tastes: but I am 
not come this time upon my own account; I want to see some 
diamond lockets for a friend.’ 

This is quite the usual course with ladies and others who 
victimise the jewellers: they buy a ring for ten pounds, and after 
having thus established themselves—cast out their sprat to catch a 
herring—they patronise the establishment in earnest. 

Singular to say, however, this did not rouse Mr. Riddel’s sus- 
picions. Notwithstanding his pretence of indifference to Mrs, 
Montfort’s charms, he had privately sent to De la Bois, in the 
interim, and found that the lady did reside at that fashionable 
hairdresser’s, and on the first floor ; he had done it, of course, in the 
interests of the firm, and in case she should call again ; but perhaps 
he would not have been pleased had Messrs. Malton and Boltby 
been made aware of his precaution. 

The locket that pleased her most was an expensive one, perhaps 
too much so for her friend’s purse, she said. It was very foolish of 
that lady, but she had such a complete reliance upon her (Mrs. 
* Montfort’s) taste and judgment that she had placed the matter 
entirely in her hands. It was a great responsibility. What did 
Mr. Riddel think ? 

Mr. Riddel’s thoughts were always cut and dried on such 
occasions. He expressed his opinion that the locket selected by 
Mrs. Montfort was certainly the most elegant of all, and testified 
to the sagacity of the lady who had such confidence in her good 
taste. But as to the price, Mrs. Montfort herself was the only 
judge as to the state of her friend’s exchequer. 

‘Oh, she’s rich enough,’ smiled Mrs. Montfort, ‘and as open- 
handed as any woman can be. Our sex are naturally inclined to 
be a little close, she added with a smile, ‘don’t you think so?’ 

Mr. Riddel did not think so; he had always found ladies very 
generous in their dealings; in this lady’s particular case he felt 
more certain than ever that the locket—and he let the light play 
on it so as to show the brilliants to the best advantage—was the 
very thing to suit her. 

‘I think so too, murmured the widow; ‘but then you see 
there’s the responsibility. I tell you what you shall do. You 
shall send all the lockets to my lodgings for an hour or so, and 
then my niece, who is staying with me, shall give her opinion on 
the matter; and by her advice I will abide.’ 

Mr. Riddel smiled, but shook his beautiful head of hair. 
Every curl of it—and there were thousands of them—expressed a 
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polished but decided negative. ‘We couldn’t do it, Madame, we 
really couldn’t.’ 

‘What! not leave the lockets for an hour?’ 

‘No, Madame, not fora moment. Of course it is but a mere 
formula, one of those hard-and-fast regulations, the existence of 
which one so often has to deplore ; but I have:no authority to oblige 
you as you request. I can send the lockets, of course—or bring 
them myself—but whoever is in charge of them will have orders 
not to lose sight of them. This is an invariable rule with every 
customer whose name is not entered on our books.’ 

Instead of getting into a rage—genuine, if she was genuine, or 
pretended, if she was a swindler—the widow uttered a low rippling 
laugh, 

Like the voice of a summer brook 
In the leafy month of June, 


Which, to the sleeping woods, all night 
Singeth a quiet tune— 


only her teeth were much whiter than the pebbles of any brook. 
‘You tickle me,’ she said (of course she was only speaking 
metaphorically), ‘so that I really cannot help laughing; it is so 
droll that you should think I came here to steal lockets.’ 

‘My dear Madame,’ said Mr. Riddel, ‘ pray do not talk like 


that; if it rested with me’ (sly dog that he was), ‘ you should carry 
off the whole contents of the shop to choose from.’ 

‘You are very good, and very kind,’ she said. ‘If any other 
person had expressed such doubts of me I should have been terribly 
offended. But I quite understand how you are situated. Well, 
you shall bring the lockets yourself, and for fear you should think 
I have any wicked designs,’ she added with a little blush, ¢ will 
you come this morning? It will be equally convenient to my 
niece, and you needn’t be afraid of being garrotted by daylight.’ 

‘My dear Madame,’ exclaimed Mr. Riddel for the second time, 
and with a deeper deprecation than before,‘ how can you? Of 
course I will come whenever you please.’ 

‘Very good; as my brougham is here, I will drive you home in 
it.’ In five minutes he had packed up all the lockets and was 
following her elegant though stately figure down the shop. 

‘There he goes with another Duchess,’ whispered Malton to 
Boltby ; ‘see how he runs his hand through his hair.’ 

‘Let us hope she will comb it for him,’ answered Boltby the 
bald, thinking of that happy pair who had seemed all in all to one 
another, but had not been so preoccupied as to prevent them giving 
him the chloroform. ‘I believe she’s no more a Duchess than you 


are.’ 
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II. 


Monts rolled on, but though you had gone ever so many times 
into Messrs. Moonstone’s establishment you would not have seen 
Mr. John Riddel. His flowing cataract of hair no more adorned 
the foreman’s desk, over which gleamed in its place—like moonlight 
after sunlight—the bald and shining head of Mr. Boltby. And 
yet our hero was in the shop; he stood at the counter in the farther 
corner, where the youngest assistant was always placed (in charge 
of the mourning jewellery), with a Welsh wig on. His own mother 
—not to mention the Duchesses—would never have known him. 
He had fallen from his high estate, and was beginning life again 
on the lowest rung of the ladder. 

This was how it happened. Mrs. Montfort and her niece, a 
young lady only less charming than herself, dwelt, as I have said, 
on the first floor of Mr. De la Bois’, the court hairdresser. They had 
lodged there for some weeks, and by punctual payments, and care- 
lessness concerning the domestic accounts, had won the heart of their 
susceptible landlord. He saw that she had an inward grief— 
passing that of the ordinary widow—and he ventured to inquire 
what it was. 

‘ Alas!’ she said, ‘I have a dear and only nephew whose con- 
dition gives me the greatest uneasiness. He has overworked 
himself, and is threatened with brain fever; the doctors say that 
if we could only get him to have his head shaved, all might be 
well, but he has a splendid head of hair—indeed, a great deal too 
much of it. No argument of mine will induce him to part with 
it.’ 

This touched Mr. De la Bois’ professional feelings. ‘Dear me, 
Madame, how I pity the young gentleman! It is a terrible thing 
to part with one’s hair, but still—we could shave him better than 
at any other establishment in the kingdom, and quicker.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t care about the quickness,’ answered Mrs. Montfort 
hastily, ‘the thing is to get it done thoroughly. I would give fifty 
pounds if Alfonse would only submit to it. Don’t you think, if he 
came with me one morning, you could get it done whether he would 
or not ?’ 

‘ Well, really, Madame, that would be a strong measure; still, if 
it is for the young man’s good F 

‘They tell me, Mr. De la Bois, nothing else will save his wits: 
he is half mad already; entertains the strangest delusions—that 
every thing I have—my jewels, for example—belongs to him. 
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They will belong to him some day, poor fellow—that is,’ she added 
with a sigh, ‘if he lives to enjoy them.’ 

‘Poor dear young gentleman! And you said fifty pounds, [ 
think. Well, I think it can be managed for you. If you will 
name a morning, I will have four of my strongest young men in 
readiness, and if you will bring him here, I will promise you he 
shall have his head shaved.’ 

‘Very good ; I will take him out shopping with me; he is fond 
of shopping; thinks he is a shopkeeper sometimes, when his head 
is bad. He shall come here in my brougham. You will know 
him in a moment by his magnificent head of hair.’ 

‘Just so; and in five minutes nobody shall know him, 
Madame.’ 

‘Don’t be in a hurry about it. Let it be done thoroughly,’ she 
answered. And so it was arranged. 

Accordingly, when Mr. John Riddel arrived in the widow’s 
carriage at Mr. De la Bois’, and had just placed the parcel of 
diamond lockets upon her sitting-room table, there was an incur- 
sion of four strong young men, with combs in their heads and 
aprons round their waists. Since those 

Four-and-twenty brisk young fellows, 
All of them with umbrellas, 

Fell upon poor Billy Taylor, 

And persuaded him to be a sailor, 


there has been no such outrage. They carried him into a back 
room, fastened him into a chair, and in spite of his babbling about 
how he was a jeweller’s foreman, and was being robbed (and 
with violence), they shaved his head. 

They not only effected this with great completeness, but took 
their time about it, as his aunt had requested them to do, so that 
in the mean time she got clear out of the house, and nothing was 
ever heard of her afterwards, nor of her niece, nor of the diamond 
lockets. It was supposed to be the completest ‘shave’, in the 
slang sense, that had ever been effected. Never since Samson’s 
time had any one suffered so severely from being cropped; for 
Mr. John Riddel not only lost his hair but his situation. The 
Messrs. Moonstone declined any longer to entrust their business to 
a foreman who had fallen into such a shallow trap, and lost them 
thereby a thousand pounds’ worth of jewelry. They declared that it 
was all through his insufferable conceit, and that if he had not 
taken such pains with his hair, or worn so much of it, such a plan 
would never have entered the head of that modern Delilah, Mrs. 


Montfort. 











Che Marquis Pellegrini. 


BY DUTTON COOK. 


I. 


A GENTLEMAN, tall of stature, slim of form, pressing his tri-corne 
well over his forehead, and wrapping his cloak closely about him, 
for the night was cold, turned out of Pall Mall, and passed up 
the thoroughfare called Whitcomb Street: it had formerly been 
known as Hedge Lane. He proceeded briskly, glancing to the 
right and left of him, his hand, beneath the thick folds of his cloak, 
resting upon the silver hilt of his sword; for the London streets a 
hundred years ago were not so safe or so well lighted as they might 
have been. Footpads and other marauders of the night often lurked 
in the shadows of arches and doorways, to spring out suddenly and 
attack the unwary. 

Apparently he sought a particular house. Finding it, he plied 
the door-knocker smartly. 

‘Do wizards and conjurers lodge thus obscurely and squalidly ?’ 
he asked himself, contemptuously looking up and down the narrow, 
dim, unsavoury street. He waited some few moments, then 
knocked again impatiently. A small wicket was opened in one of 
the panels of the door. 

‘Whom do you seek ?’ a hoarse voice demanded. 

‘His Excellency the Marquis Pellegrini.’ 

‘Is your business with him urgent ?’ 

‘ Most urgent.’ 

‘Your name?’ 

‘I am Lord Penarvan.’ This was said with some hesitation, 
and with the muttered addition, ‘If this man is so clever as he 
pretends, or as others pretend on his behalf, he cannot need to be 
told my name or my mission.’ 

There was some delay. A casement was quietly opened on an 
upper floor: some one looked out, cautiously surveying the visitor. 
Presently the door was opened with much clattering and clashing 
of bolts, bars, and chains. 

A negro footman admitted his lordship into a feebly lighted 
passage, carefully fastened the door behind him, and then led the 
way up a tortuous staircase. As he followed the servant, Lord 
Penarvan ascertained that his sword moved easily in its scabbard 
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and could be drawn on the instant. He thought that possibly he 
might have to face some peril. 

‘His Excellency will wait upon your lordship immediately.’ 

Lord Penarvan had been ushered into a spacious chamber, the 
walls hung with dark tapestry, the windows concealed by thick 
velvet curtains. There was a look of faded splendour and neglect 
about the room: the furniture was massive and handsome, but of 
a bygone fashion; gilding and polish and gloss had suffered from 
the action of time, from wear and tear. Colour had gone from 
the surface of the carpet; there was a thick coating of rust upon 
the fire-grate. Dust was everywhere. A bronze lamp swung from 
the ceiling; the flame, burning in a crimson globe of ground glass, 
cast a glow rather than a light about the chamber. Moths flut- 
tered round the lamp, beating themselves against its side glass. 
The atmosphere lacked freshness; there prevailed a general odour 
of closeness, decay, and dust. 

His lordship leant against the high, carved mantelpiece of 
yellow marble. His manner was wearied and suffering, his face 
was very careworn, his eyes were fixed anxiously upon the door. 
He seemed composed and motionless rather from a certain settled 
habit of self-control and artificial calmness than because of genuine 
tranquillity of mind. He had flung his cloak and hat on a chair. 
There was youthful elegance in his court costume of light blue 
and silver, with diamond buckles, profuse ruffles, bag wig and 
black solitaire; but he was a man of sixty years, or perhaps even 
more ; his face was lined and hollowed, and of the sallow, bloodless 
pallor of old ivory ; the sharp features were of handsome form, how- 
ever: the dark grey eyes were still quick-glancing, clear, and 
bright ; there was courtly ease and dignity in all his movements. 
The advance of age and infirmity was checked, as it were, by an 
habitual regard for appearances, a resolution to present to the 
world as seemly and becoming a front asmight be. Nevertheless, 
a slight cough troubled his lordship now and then, rendering re- 
spiration painful, inducing him to press his hand against his side. 

‘I am deeply honoured by your lordship’s visit,’ said a strange 
voice. 

Lord Penarvan started. He had been looking for some one to 
enter at the door by which he had himself gained admission to the 
room. But the voice sounded close at his elbow; the speaker had 
indeed issued from behind the arras. For a moment his lordship 
was too much surprised to speak: his heart beat very quick. 
But his composure returned. He bowed in a stately way, assum- 
ing a manner of cold politeness, as he said, with almost ironic 
formality,— 
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‘Have I the honour of speaking to his Excellency the Marquis 
Pellegrini ? ’ 

The Marquis smiled significantly, bowing slightly, by way of 
reply. 

He was rather low of stature, robust of form, with plain coarse 
features, thick lips, and a very swarthy complexion. He looked 
almost like a mulatto. But his eyes were singularly brilliant, and 
seemed even to emit light, as jewels do. His movements were easy 
and graceful; his gestures were marked by an Italian variety and 
rapidity. His voice was harsh in tone, and he spoke English with 
a strong foreign accent. His coat was of plain black velvet, but 
the buttons appeared to be of diamonds. The crimson ribbon of 
some Continental order of knighthood crossed his breast. His 
manner was bold almost to insolence. 

‘Let us deal plainly with each other, my lord,’ he said with a 
toss of his head and a flash of his eyes. 

‘By all means, Marquis.’ 

‘You think me, as others think me, rogue, charlatan, impostor, 
quack ?’ 

‘TI have not said so, Marquis.’ 

‘You come here most reluctantly, hating me, scorning me, 
despising me. And yet you come here to beg for service, favour, 
at my hands.’ 

‘T am here at the bidding of one who is very dear to me, and 
who lies—God help her !—at the point of death. In her delirium 
and sore distress she repeats again and again your name, calling 
to you, and, as it seems, invoking your assistance. It has been 
thought well to humour the poor sufferer—and, if it might be so, 
to bring you to her bedside. It is with that object, and with that 
object solely, I have come here disturbing you at this hour of the 
night. I beg you to comply with the request thus made to you.’ 

‘And to disregard the opinion you entertain of me? to take 
no count of the bitter mortification this visit and application cost 
you?’ 

‘It seemed to me,’ said Lord Penarvan, a patch of angry 
colour burning upon either cheek, ‘ that this poor lady’s state was 
the first, and need be the only, consideration in the matter. In 
what regard I hold you, whether as cheat or honest man, as 
Marquis or no Marquis, this, I thought, might be discussed upon 
some other and more convenient occasion, if discussed at all. 
What presses now is the question whether you will or will not 
yield to the wishes and the entreaties, so far as they can be under- 
stood, of this most afflicted woman. I should explain, perhaps, 
that I am speaking of my Lady Penarvan, my wife,’ 
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‘I have the profoundest respect for my Lady Penarvan. I 
count myself among her most faithful, humble, obedient, and 
devoted servants.’ 

‘In my Lady Penarvan’s name, I thank you,’ said his lordship, 
drily, and even rather grimly. 

‘I have already had the pleasure of rendering services to my 
Lady Penarvan.’ 

‘Services for which you will bear in mind that you have been 
amply rewarded. She has purchased of you philtres, balsams, 
potions, elixirs—God knows what! Poor child! she has sighed 
for long life—she has known so little of life’s misery! She has 
feared to lose her beauty and her youth, and sought to stay the 
advance of Time by strewing physic bottles and quack medicines 
in his path! Well, sir, for these matters, supplied by you, she 
paid, and paid liberally—not always in money—part of the price 
seems to have been her gold repeater watch, with its two circlets 
of diamonds, and chain of diamonds, ranged in three rows—the 
whole being of considerable value.’ 

‘You insult me, my lord. Is that prudent, do you think, 
when you are seeking a favour at my hands?’ 

*I desire but to be understood. You have been paid for your 
past services. I will not quarrel with the price: that is now al- 
together done with—a thing of the past. You shall be paid for 
your present services. I charge myself with that duty.’ 

‘Ah, my lord, you have no faith.’ The Marquis folded his 
arms with a theatrical air, and stood contemplating his interlocutor. 

‘I have faith in some things,’ said Lord Penarvan calmly. 

‘Yes, but, like St. Thomas called Didymus, you require always 
to see and to touch before you can believe.’ 

‘I own to a dislike and a distrust of conjuring tricks.’ 

‘Yet in this affair of life and death you do not hesitate to 
come to me, conjurer and trickster as you think me.’ 

‘I have explained why I have come: much rather by severe 
stress of circumstances than of my own free will.’ 

‘But you have not told me quite all, I think. My Lord 
Penarvan is an old husband married to a young wife. The last of 
the Penarvans is most anxious, has been for some time most 
anxious, touching an heir to his noble name, his earldom, and his 
large estates in the west country. The countess is very ill—sick 
unto death ; and her new-born son, who made an earlier entry into 
the world than had been looked for by the best informed and most 
qualified of doctors and nurses, does not thrive—but wanes rather, 
pales and droops and fades. Briefly, there is great despair in your 
noble home in St. James’s Square, my lord. Medical art confesses 
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itself disconcerted, and abandons the case. Then youcome to me, 
quack as you think me, conjurer and charlatan. Is this not so, 
my lord ?’ 

Lord Penarvan was silent. Mechanically his long white 
jewelled fingers toyed with his diamond-circled snuff-box, as he 
listened to the energetic speech of the Marquis, noting the striking 
gestures that accompanied and seemed to accentuate it. 

‘ Ali!’ cried the Marquis, as he clapped his hands thrice. 

An Arab boy, clothed in white from head to foot, entered the 
room. He carried in his dusky hands a globe of pure rock-crystal. 
The Marquis made certain strange passes in the air, then pressed 
his hands gently upon the boy’s head. The boy fixed his eyes 
upon the globe. 

‘What do you see, Ali?’ asked the Marquis, after a pause. 

‘I see a chamber; there are figures in it: but the light is 
very dim. They seem but shadows. Stay: there is a bed, 
with curtains draped about it. Upon it lies a lady in white, 
with lace round her face and neck. But her face is whiter than 
her dress.’ 

‘She sleeps, perhaps?’ 

‘It may be so. But she seems rather dead than sleeping. 
No! she breathes—so gently—so gently.’ 

‘What else do you see ?’ 

‘There is a baby nestling in her bosom. It lies very still.’ 

‘Do you see nothing more ?’ 

‘Men in black gather about her. They touch her wrist; they 
place their hands upon her heart; they whisper together. Their 
faces are very solemn.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘ The light is fading from the chamber. It grows very dark. 
I can hardly distinguish. A thick cloud comes before my eyes. 
All is darkness and stillness. No! it is not a cloud; it is a pall 
of black velvet. The shadow of death has fallen upon the bed. I 
can see no more.’ 

‘Enough. You are released, Ali.’ Again the Marquis waved 
his hands in the air. The boy started and sighed, like one sud- 
denly roused from deep sleep. The Marquis kissed him on the 
forehead. He bowed ceremoniously and gathered his white robes 
about him as he quietly glided from the room. 

‘I am at your service, my Lord Penarvan,’ said the Marquis. 
‘If you so desire, I will attend with you beside the sick bed of your 
countess.’ 

‘You say the sick-bed—do you not rather mean the death- 


bed ?’ 
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‘Let me repeat what I said before. You have no faith, my 
Lord Penarvan.’ 


II. 


Straw had been strewn in the roadway; the servants moved to 
and fro in list slippers; all the passages and corridors were softly 
carpeted ; every precaution had been taken to hinder noise and 
stifle sound. The doors were watched, lest disturbance should 
attend their opening and shutting; the very clocks had been 
stopped, for fear their ticking or their chiming should offend the 
sensitive ears or irritate the shattered nerves of the dying 
Countess Penarvan. 

Was there any change in the condition of the poor lady? She 
had slept a littlek—worn out, it was said, by the violence of her 
suffering. For long hours she had been raving wildly, tossing 
about and wounding herself in her delirium, so that friendly hands 
had been compelled to restrain the passion of her movements and 
hold her upon her bed. The torpor of exhaustion had followed, 
rather than the sleep that refreshes and restores. The poor little 
one, it was agreed, could not possibly live. Even now, the tiny 
creature scarcely breathed; it lay swaddled in cotton wool; it 
was too delicate to be touched or moved; it had not strength to 
cry. It seemed hastening away from a world it had entered too 
precipitately. 

Of Lord Penarvan it was whispered that he had grown ten 
years older within the last few days. He bore himself with 
apparent calmness and composure; but something of feebleness 
was now perceptible in his gait; there were dark circles about his 
eyes, and his thin white hand was very tremulous when he pressed 
it against his side or raised it to his ashy lips when he coughed. 
As he passed in and out of the sick chamber, or mounted or 
descended the broad staircase of the grand house in St. James’s 
Square, the servants surveyed him with awe-stricken faces, shrink- 
ing back lest their glances, even the fact of their existence, should 
seem to trespass upon the holy ground of a grievous affliction. 
The poor nobleman, doomed to lose at a blow both wife and child 
—while his own life neared its end, hung, as it were, by a thread-— 
was ina condition to be pitied by the meanest scullion in his 
kitchen. Already he seemed alone in the world from which he 
must soon part altogether. The shadow of impending death 
encompassed himself, severing him from his fellow-men. 

‘My dear ones!’ he murmured as he stood at the bedside 
of his sleeping wife. ‘And has it come to this?’ He touched 
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lightly the little wasted hand outstretched upon the coverlet, 
caressing the taper fingers. ‘How the poor child’s hand burns! 
Will this cruel fever never leave her? Have all her philtres and 
elixirs, so dearly paid for, brought her to this pass? Where now 
is the beauty that was to be so unfading? Where is the life she 
hoped would endure always? She has made but a poor fight of 
it with mortality!’ There was bitterness in the words, yet they 
were tenderly spoken, his eyes filling with tears the while. In 
his great distress he seemed wantonly to press upon his own 
wounds, compelling them to bleed anew. He found a sort of 
insensate pleasure in augmenting his own pains. 

Poor lady! her beauty had not wholly quitted her, yet had 
it suffered disastrous wreck. Her grand coils of auburn hair had 
been rudely cut away, in the hope of relieving her fevered head; 
and what havoc had there been wrought with the damask round- 
ness of her cheeks, the rosebud graces of her mouth! The muscles 
of her face were cruelly strained ; the creamy brow was wrinkled 
by maddening pain; the white teeth were clenched with agony: 
they had torn into strips the lace kerchief lying a tattered heap 
beside her, had gnawed and rent the lawn draperies of the bed. 
Lord Penarvan stooped to kiss her forehead: he dared do no more 
than touch it ever so lightly with his lips, lest the sleeper should 
be roused again to a frenzy of wakefulness, if indeed she was ever 
to wake again. 

He moved a few paces to where lay his infant son, 

‘And does my race end here?’ he asked himself. ‘Am I 
indeed to be the last of the Penarvans? It would seem so. My 
poor little son! And I had so looked forward to. the joys of 
paternity! I had built so much upon my hopes of an heir! How 
can this poor morsel of humanity carry down to the coming years 
the name and fame and honours of my house, sustaining, enhanc- 
ing, and aiding to perpetuate them? It scarcely breathes. The 
warmth of life has been denied it. It is but a cold effigy of 
infancy. It cannot live—in truth, it has never really lived. And 
there expires with it a very noble line, stretching back grandly to a 
remote past, and ending sadly and pitifully with this frail, fading, 
unhappy little one.’ 

The doctors conferred together, forming a cluster of solemn 
faces, white wigs, black coats, and long canes. Their consultation 
lasted some time. Their decision was unanimous. They could do 
nothing further. Science, in their hands, was powerless to accom- 
plish more. Things must take their course. If nature stepped 
in, or there occurred special action on the part of an interposing 
Providence—well and good. If not 
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They added commonplace conditions and saving clauses : 
‘While there was life there was hope.’ ‘ Youth was on the side of 
the sick.’ ‘Nature now and then wrought marvels.’ ‘Time was 
an important element in the matter.’ And so on. 

Further, they declined to admit the Marquis Pellegrini to 
their counsels. Professional etiquette had to be considered. 
They could not credit him with a locus standi in the case. It 
appeared to them that he held no diploma whatever. They could 
not gather that he had studied medicine even at a foreign 
university. In England his position, his pretensions to advise 
and practise medically, must be considered as purely empirical. 

‘You doubt my learning, you dispute my capacity as a physi- 
cian, is it not so, Messieurs ?’ said the Marquis Pellegrini. ‘ But 
I do not ask your sanction: I will do good in spite of you. I 
have a mission to fulfil of healing and restoring, of benefaction 
and charitableness; and you shall not stay my course with your 
etiquettes and professional routines, your diplomas and trumpery. 
I have studied medicine in Egypt, the birthplace of every science, 
human and divine, in Arabia, and Armenia, and Persia. The 
priests of Osiris and Isis invented the Zodiac. The patriarch 
Joseph interpreted dreams and founded chiromancy. Astronomy 
comes to us from the Chaldeans. The priests of Serapis were the 
first professors of the science of medicine. In Egypt I acquired 
the art of divination as a result of scientific combination and of 
magnetic inquiry. I count myself not physician simply, but seer 
as well. I not only heal, I can bestow long life.’ 

‘This is a profession of sorcery,’ said one of the doctors. ‘It 
does not concern us, I think.’ 

‘The gentleman will find himself in opposition to an Act of 
Parliament, and liable to heavy penalties,’ said another doctor. 

‘It is clear we cannot consult with a conjurer,’ observed a 
third. ‘We are content to be physicians simply, and no con- 
jurers.’ 

‘Enough has been said, I think, gentlemen.’ The chief 
physician was the speaker. ‘Meanwhile our labours are over in 
the case of one of our patients. Human means can effect nothing 
here.’ He led the way to where the poor little child lay swaddled 
in cotton wool. ‘The infant is quite dead. It is even stone-cold 
already.’ 

The doctors. satisfied themselves that it was even as their 
colleague had asserted. They tested the pulse, felt the heart, 
raised the eyelids of the dead child. How large their fingers 
looked hovering about its tiny frame! 

‘Quite dead,’ they said, solemnly shaking their periwigged 
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heads; and then they relieved and recruited themselves with 
copious pinches of snuff. ‘ We can really do nothing more.’ 

‘Pardon me, gentlemen, said the Marquis Pellegrini, after 
pausing for a moment with his hand upon the dead child’s fore- 
head: ‘this is not death. It is a case of catalepsy.’ 

But they paid him no heed. They felt that they had attended 
to him too much already, that his mere presence was an insult 
and an injury to their professional dignity. They moved from 
him, and gradually edged themselves out of the room. 

* You say the child still lives?’ asked Lord Penarvan, strangely 
agitated. 

‘I say that animation has gone but for a while: it shall return 
at my bidding, if leave and appliances are permitted me to ply 
my art in my own way.’ 

‘Do what you will, only give back life to the child,’ cried his 
lordship; ‘and for your reward : 

‘We will speak of that another time, my lord.’ 

He raised the body of the child carefully, and passed with it 
into an adjoining chamber. 

‘I must be undisturbed for twelve hours. My directions must 
be implicitly obeyed. You promise me?’ 

‘I promise,’ said his lordship. 

‘I take possession of the keys of the room. By this door, I 
perceive, admission can be obtained from the vestibule leading to 
the inferior staircase. I must have free ingress and egress. But 
against the entrance of others the doors shall be sealed. I will 
have no intruders.’ 

‘ You shall have no intruders.’ 

The Marquis proceeded to secure the doors with his own seal, 
which bore the device of a serpent pierced by an arrow, and hold- 
ing an apple in its mouth. 

Lord Penarvan surveyed these operations with a sort of 
desperate apathy. 

‘ What does it matter what he does ?’ said his lordship bitterly. 
‘ After the tragedy the farce! Is it not always so?’ 

He felt faint and weary, and moved away in quest of fresh air. 
Passing the bed of the Countess, he paused for a moment with an 
air of mournful, fond inquiry. He perceived that she had not 
stirred: that she still slept. 


II. 


Tue snow was falling fast. Without the porch of a large 
building a miserable woman, clad in the poorest and thinnest of 
rags, moaned and shivered. She paced a little to and fro, whitened 
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more and more by the falling snow, clasping to her bosom a small 
burden, a child; whose tiny treble cries mingled with her own 
notes of suffering. But she did not wander far from the porch. 
Quitting it for a few yards, she hastened to return to it. It was 
dark night; but an oil lamp, fixed in the porch, shed a sickly, 
sallow light upon the dismal scene. On one side of the portal a 
basket swung, suspended by ropes from a casement or trap-door 
above; close by was the handle of a bell. The building was a 
hospital for foundling children. A child placed in the basket 
was, upon the ringing of the bell, drawn into the hospital, and 
duly cared for, fed and clothed. 

Often the woman approached the basket, but as often she drew 
back from it. 

‘Let me help you,’ said a man, much muffled about the face, 
who spoke harshly with a foreign accent, and who for some time 
had watched her unawares. ‘ Let me place the child in the basket, 
and ring the bell for you.’ 

* No, no, for God’s sake! let the childalone. I can’t part with 
him yet. He is all I have in the world! I never thought that I 
should love him so. Let me press him to my heart a moment 
or two longer. I am a wretched, heart-broken woman. My poor 
bairn, my poor bairn !’ 

‘You are sick and faint. You should not be out such a bitter 
night as this. And your feet are bare. Where is vour home?’ 

‘ Alack ! I have no home: and I sold my shoes to buy milk for 
the child. I had none to giveit.’ She struck her breast savagely. 
Then she broke into a piteous wail: ‘ What is to become of us?’ 
she cried. 

‘Your child is perishing of cold and hunger. Jet me ring the 
bell.’ 

‘No, no! not yet. For God’s sake! let me keep him yet a little 
while.’ Her voice grew weaker. 

‘ She is failing fast, the man muttered. ‘ Delay will kill the 
child.’ He looked up and down the road, and listened like one 
fearing interruption. 

‘ Listen,’ he said. ‘Give me your child; not to place in this 
basket, and to be lost to you, to be bred a pauper, ’prenticed to a 
cobbler, cursed and beaten, thrust forth to starve. No, but to be 
tenderly cherished, to be wrapped in swan’s-down, dressed in lace 
and silk, with lacqueys in attendance ; to be brought up as a prince 
might be; to be loved and honoured, rich and noble, all the world 
bowing down before him, cringing to him, prizing his every word, 
his glance, his smile.’ 

‘With a fire always ready to warm his feet at?’ she interposed, 
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dreamily, ‘ and a silver caudle-cup and spoon to feed out of, and 
real lace in his cap? You promised that, didn’t you? And a 
nurse and nursemaid always in attendance upon him, waking or 
sleeping ?’ 

‘Yes, yes ; he shall have all these.’ 

‘And I may see him, may watch his movements, and help to 
take care of him?’ 

‘Well, yes; you shall see him sometimes.’ He murmured, 
‘What does it matter what I promise her?’ In louder tones, 
‘Come, quick; give him to me.’ 

‘You will not teach him to forget his mother, or to despise 
her? You will not let him grow ashamed of her? You will teach 
him to pray for her, to sorrow for her, to pray that he may meet 
her in heaven, when she has gone away from earth ?’ 

‘Yes, yes, I promise; give me the child.’ 

‘You swear ?’ 

‘I swear most solemnly. There, will not that content you? 
Give me the child, I say.’ 

‘I cannot, I cannot!’ As she spoke she staggered and fell 
upon the flagstones, white and slippery with snow, still holding 

. her child in her arms, pressing it to her heart. 

The man stooped to peer into her face. ‘ Fool!’ hesaid, ‘am I 
to be kept waiting all night ?’ She had fainted. Her grasp of her 
child gradually relaxed. He paused a moment, then tore the baby 
from its mother’s breast. She stirred and moaned a little, ex- 
tending her arms. Something—a mere bundle of clothes as it 
seemed—he took from beneath his cloak and thrust into her 
arms. They closed over it, her hands mechanically moving 
soothingly and caressingly. 

He rose, viewing her for a moment as she lay stretched upon 
the stones, and then, upon the sound of approaching footsteps, he 
turned and fled. In a side street he found a coach, which he 
hurriedly entered, bidding the coachman drive as fast as he could 
towards the west of London. 

Two watchmen slowly advanced to where the woman was lying 
in the snow. 

‘ Why, what’s this?’ cried one, as his foot struck against her 
body. ‘Hold up the lantern, Joe! Drunk, asleep, or dead— 
which isit? Why, this is a cold hard bed for a winter’s night. A 
woman, as I live! with a child in her arms—the stiff body of a 
child. And she is dead, too: there is no doubt of it. Quite dead. 
Killed by this cruel weather—the bitter wind and the snow. Ay, 
and, I doubt not, hunger and poverty have had shares in the work. 
It’s sore weather for the poor and starving. Put down your lantern, 


, 
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Joe, and help me lift her up. Why, she’s light asa feather! Poor 
soul! and was pretty once, maybe. Why, she’s little better than a 
girl; and no ring upon her finger. Joe, Joe! this is a bad world 
we live in.’ 


IV. 


Tue Countess still breathed, ever so gently. She had uttered 
no word, she had not raised her eyelids. Would she live? Was 
there any hope? The faculty thought not. The fever had left 
her; but her strength had gone with it. It had burnt itself out, 
consuming her life ; there remained but inanimate clay. 

Her hands and brow were quite cool now. The fierce turmoil 
in her brain was over. When she awoke—if she ever did awake— 
the physicians believed that her mental faculty would be found 
restored and unimpaired, comparatively speaking. They begged it 
to be understood that they were only speaking comparatively. 
And they glared at the Marquis, as they whispered to each other, 
‘That quack here still. To think that he should have foisted him- 
self and his empirical arts upon so noble a family !—so liberal in 
the matter of fees.’ 

The Marquis bowed to them, darting at them curious glances, 
smiling significantly. 

‘What mountebank trick will he perform next?’ whispered 
the duly qualified physicians. ‘Surely, his proper place would be 
in a booth at Bartlemy Fair.’ 

‘The twelve hours have elapsed,’ said the Marquis to Lord 
Penarvan, as he stood at the bedside of his hapless wife: he was 
labouring to trace in the worn, blanched face the lines and look that 
had once seemed to him fraught with such exquisite beauty: 
‘would you know the result ?’ 

With the weary oppressed air of one in whom hope was 
altogether dead, his lordship signified assent. 

Presently the seals set upon the door of the adjoining room, into 
which the body of the child had been carried, were rent asunder. 

The Marquis appeared, bearing in his arms a tiny babe, that 
cried and crowed audibly, rolling meaningless eyes and twitching 
diminutive fingers as he bore it along. 

‘My lord, I bring you yourson. I wasright. It was, as I said, 
catalepsy, and not death.’ And he turned to the physicians, tossing 
his head, his mulatto face ashine with triumph, and sought to 
wither them with the flashing arrogance of his glance. ‘Are you 
content, gentlemen ?’ 
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‘Strange!’ they whispered, and they herded together, inter- 
changing perplexed expressions. 

*Can this indeed be true?’ demanded Lord Penarvan, his 
wonder and excitement bringing bright patches of colour into his 
pale cheeks. ‘Is this really my son, that seemed dead, and is now 
alive again? ’ 

* Are you still without faith, my lord? Nay, will you not, like 
St. Thomas, see and touch, and then believe?’ 

Still a feeling of uneasiness, of suspicion and misgiving, possessed 
alike Lord Penarvan and the physicians. 

The Marquis scowled. ‘You shall yet be convinced,’ he said, 
and he bore the child to the bedside of the Countess, and outheld 
it before her. 

‘ Countess,’ he cried in a resolute tone, ‘look upon your infant 
son.’ 

She moved irresolutely, like one but partially roused from 
sleep; she shivered, sighing deeply ; then, to the amazement of 
all, obedient to the bidding of the Marquis, she opened wide her 
eyes, and fixed them upon the child. , 

‘ Speak,’ said the Marquis, ‘and recognise your child.’ 

She trembled violently, but uttered no sound. The Marquis 
moved to the end of the bed, where she could not fail to see him, 
and raised aloft his hand. ‘ Speak,’ he cried again. 

‘ Spare me!’ she moaned, and she seemed to be struggling against 
some mysterious and powerful influence. 

‘Speak,’ repeated the Marquis, ‘for your husband’s sake. 
The happiness of his life depends upon your answer.’ 

For the moment her glance rested upon the flushed, pained, 
anxious face of Lord Penarvan: tears came into her eyes, and a 
tender smile trembled about her lips. 

‘It is my child,’ she said in a faint voice. ‘It is our boy, 
Charles. Bekindto him. Bring him to me, that I may kiss him. 
Let him rest in my bosom.’ 

‘Are you content, gentlemen? I ask you again,’ cried the 
Marquis, in his most imperious manner. Noone answered. There 
was silence for some moments. The Marquis was about to speak 
again. 

* Peace,’ whispered the senior physician, ‘and quit the room. 
Give the child to its nurse. It is the heir of a noble house. But 
—do you not see what has happened? The Countess is dead !’ 

Lord Penarvan, with a heart-broken moan, sank beside the body 
of his wife. 
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¥e 


Some weeks had elapsed. 

The Marquis Pellegrini, wrapped in a fur-lined roquelaure, 
his hands thrust in a warm muff of leopard’s skin, was sauntering 
down Pall Mall, followed by his negro servant, in an orange 
livery broadly laced with gold. Suddenly he was stopped by two 
men, of robust proportions, rude of aspect and manner, meanly 
attired. 

‘I must trouble you to come with us,’ said the first man, tapping 
the Marquis on the shoulder. 

‘Fellow! how dare you touch me?’ demanded the Marquis. 

‘I’m a sheriff’s officer, and I have to do my duty,’ replied the 
man. ‘I’m not to be scared by big words or fierce looks. I arrest 
you in the name of the Sheriff of Middlesex.’ 

‘ There is some mistake.’ 

‘No. The Marquis Pellegrini, otherwise known as Joseph 
Balsamo and Count Cagliostro. There is no mistake.’ 

‘ Arrested! What is the charge against me ?’ 

‘Debt. A jeweller’s bill for precious stones and trinkets.’ 

‘Debt! Is that all? I thought it might be a more serious 
matter. I'll go with you. Call a chair.’ 

They took him to a sponging-house in Warwick Court, Gray’s 
Inn. He demanded writing materials, and, paying very handsomely 
for them, obtained them. He wrote a letter, and sealed it with 
his seal of the serpent pierced by an arrow, holding an apple in its 
mouth. 

‘Let some one take this letter to my Lord Penarvan, in St. 
James’s Square, and await his answer. I shall be free in half an 
hour.’ 

The messenger returned speedily. 

‘Well, fellow! give me my lord’s reply to my letter.’ 

‘May it please your honour, there is no reply. His lordship 
was found this morning dead in his bed. He had been dead many 
hours, so the servants said. He was quite cold when his valet 
entered the room. Blood had been flowing from hismouth. They 
sent for the doctor: but it was no use; nothing could be done for 
the poor gentleman. The new lord, they tell me, is a baby in long 
clothes,’ 

The Marquis stamped on the floor angrily. But he recovered 
his composure in a minute. 

‘T’ll not stop here. Take me to the King’s Bench. What is 
your English law? For how long shall I be imprisoned ?’ 
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‘ Until the debt is paid. Not longer than that.’ 

‘Allons! What is debt to a man who has discovered the 
philosopher’s stone? What is a term of imprisonment to a man 
who possesses the elixir of long life? I am not discomfited. I 
will be even with the world yet. To the King’s Bench! Calla 
coach.’ 

The world, in his eyes, was peopled simply by dupes and 
knaves. He omitted to take into account that oftentimes the 
knave becomes in his turn the dupe and the victim. 

The Marquis Pellegrini, otherwise known as Joseph Balsamo 
and Count Cagliostro, did not long remain an inmate of the King’s 
Bench prison. He was famous, or notorious, afterwards in regard 
to matters even more important than the hopes, fears, sorrows, and 
sufferings of the Earl and Countess Penarvan and their son and 
heir. 
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WM SDailor’s Welcome. 


LanpD at last! and a white chalk cliff, 
And the pleasant land of Kent ; 
It almost seems we could catch a whiff, 
On a welcoming wind that’s sent, 
From the fields that lie inland from the bay, 
Where women are tossing the new-mown hay. 


Just you look at the waves that dance 
On the beach in the morning light ! 
There was never a brighter sky in France 
Than covers our cliffs of white ; 
And never, I'll wager, your eyes have seen 
A brighter turf than our downs so green. 


You'll excuse me, Miss, I’m a trifle rough, 
We English sometimes are, 
But you'll find us hearty and warm enough 
To folk who come from afar ; 
And I'll warrant you find no pleasanter home 
In all the world, wherever you roam! 


Our Kentish hops can climb as well 
As the best of your Southern vines ; 
There’s better shade in a hazel dell 
Than under your mountain pines ; 
And find me anywhere birds that sing 
Like those in a Kentish lane in spring ! 


So cheer you up, Miss, take good heart ; 
You’ve joy in store, no danger ! 
’T was always the Englishman’s willing part 
To welcome a friendless stranger : 
Leave grief behind in the other land, 
And smile like the sun on the new-found strand ! 








Pietro and Giannetta. 


‘Yxs, Pietro Finucci is a worthless hound !’ exclaimed Caterina 
Graglia, an old Sicilian peasant, who had been abusing the said 
Pietro till she was fairly out of breath. ‘ Dost hear me, Giannetta, 
mule that thou art ?’ 

This question was addressed to a girl who stood leaning against 
the doorpost of Caterina’s cottage, basking in the sun, and plying 
her knitting-needles unceasingly. 

‘Talk on, my grandmother, if it pleases thee,’ answered Gian- 
netta, without raising her eyes from her work. 

‘It would please me to see thee obedient, fool! I say it again. 
Thy Pietro is a rascal. A pretty story truly is this, that Caterina 
Graglia’s granddaughter should waste her love on a lawless brigand, 
who is too idle to earn his bread by honest labour! But his time 
will soon be over, let us hope. Pietro is only sharpening the 
knife for his own throat.’ 

_  €Who says so?’ inquired Giannetta quickly, and rw stopped 
short in her knitting. 

. Everybody, except those who, like thee, have been born without 
sense, was the reply. 

‘ Thy friend Luigi Lulli, perhaps— 
bitter sneer. 

‘ And if Luigi did say so, what then?’ screamed Caterina. ‘He 
at least is an excellent man, and truthful.’ 

‘No, he is a mean fellow,’ replied her granddaughter, tugging 
impatiently at a knot in her wool. ‘It is not in his nature to speak 
well of others.’ 

‘Come, revile him not!’ retorted the old woman angrily: ¢ this 
village contains no man more respectable.’ 

Here Caterina, who all this time was busily occupied in count- 
ing and sorting tomatas, fell out in her reckoning, and had to be 
silent for a space. When she spoke again, it was in a whining, 
wheedling tone. 

‘ And yet, my little Giannetta, thou wilt continue to wring thy 
grandmother’s heart, and add to the number of her grey hairs, by 
refusing the offer of marriage which the good Luigi has made thee. 
Consider his position! Is he not a borghése—is he not rich—has he 
not a productive farm? Look from the door where thou standest, 
and thou wilt see his vineyards, his mulberry plantations, and his 
olive groves. And ’tis possible for thee to be mistress of all this ! 


’ 


suggested the girl with a 
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I say that Luigi Lulli does thee, Giannetta—common contadina 
that thou art—no small honour in seeking thee for his wife.’ 

Giannetta laughed quietly. ‘Thou art tired, perhaps, of my 
company, grandmother,’ said she, ‘and anxious to be ridofme. But 
this can be done without my marrying Lulli, whom I hate. What 
sayest thou to my joining Pietro,and wandering with him and his 
band? The life would be free and new, with danger sometimes to 
give it a flavour.’ 

‘ Ah, a truce to this folly!’ cried Caterina in a rage. * May° 
the devil take thee and thy beggarly Pietro, and fry you to 
gether!’ She seized a tomata, and flung it at Giannetta with all 
her might. Her aim was not good. The tomata flew through 
the cottage door, and broke in pieces on the sun-baked ground out- 
side. 

Giannetta took no notice, but worked on in silence. She was 
accustomed to these outbursts. 

‘Thou art always telling me, grandmother,’ she presently ob- 
served, ‘ that Luigi loves me, but I think differently. He seems 
now to have all his attention fixed on Antonia Baraldi, who so 
lately returned to her friends here from Palermo, where she was 
waiting-woman to a noble contessa, who, dying, bequeathed her 
money, besides dresses and ornaments. To see Antonia in church 
or at market, you would take her fora great lady. She wears 
costly lace, and her gold ear-rings are longer and more shapely than 
those thou hast laid by in thy chest.’ 

‘Speak not to me of Antonia, that despicable donnaccia with 
airs above her station. She has not thy beauty, nor thy youth; 
and as to her wealth, there are others who have saved as well as 
she. Ah, Giannetta, gold ear-rings are not the only things laid by 
in thy grandmother’s chest. Because I live meanly, it may appear 
to thee that I do not possess a bajocco. But wait and see.’ Cate- 
rina paused, sighed, and then added fretfully, ‘Remember, no 
money of mine will ever fall to thee, if thou dost not encourage 
Luigi’s suit. I will leave it all to the Church to pay for masses for 
my soul.’ 

On hearing this, Giannetta laughed in the same subdued man- 
ner as she had laughed before. Then, stuffing her knitting into 
her pocket, she stretched her arms out straight, and yawned. She 
was only nineteen, though she looked older. Her figure was robust 
—as was natural in an active, hardy peasant-girl—but at the same 
time graceful from its perfect symmetry. Her bare arms, which 
she was now stretching to their utmost length, were beautifully 
formed. Her face was full of expression, not altogether of a 
pleasing sort. The forehead was low and broad ; the eyebrows 
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were strongly marked ; the brown eyes were large and lustrous, yet 
not soft. Her mouth was her coarsest feature ; but in opening it, 
she displayed a magnificent row of gleaming teeth. 

Caterina, having arranged her tomatas in three baskets, sat down 
to her spinning-wheel. 

‘And now, lazy one,’ said she, addressing the girl, ‘ go and fill 
thy pitcher at the fountain; and on the way, offer a prayer at 
the shrine of the Holy Virgin, that thy wilful heart may be 
changed.’ 

Giannetta quitted the cottage without answering, and, having 
fetched a stone pitcher from a shed, strolled forth on her errand. 
Caterina’s cottage stood away from the village of Serbino on a by- 
path leading to Luigi’s domains. On this by-path, about half way 
between the cottage and the high road, was the shrine alluded to 
by the old woman. Here, placed in a niche in a wall and protected 
by a wire grating, stood a small dusty effigy of the Virgin Mary, 
crowned with artificial roses. 

Giannetta put down her pitcher on arriving at this point, and 
began muttering a hurried prayer, standing the while. Her prayer 
was by no means in accordance with that dictated by her grand- 
. mother, since she called down the blessings of heaven on herself 
and Pietro. 

She broke off suddenly on perceiving a man coming towards 
her from the direction of the village. She knew him at once. It 
was Luigi Lulli. There was no mistaking his awkward gait, his 
manner of wearing his hat pulled over his eyes, and, above all, his 
morose mien. She took up the pitcher, and was preparing to pass 
him with no further salutation than an inclination of the head, 
when he halted right in front of her. 

‘Good day to you, Giannetta Graglia,’ said he ; ‘tell me why 
it is you always look another way when I approach. Am I so very 
dreadful to the sight ?’ 

‘Signor Lulli condescends to take too much notice of a poor 
contadina, answered the girl, with well-feigned humility. 

‘ Prettily said, by Bacchus! Be assured that if you will only 
reward him with one glance, Signor Lulli is prepared to be more 
condescending still, and to salute you with a kiss,’ Luigi smiled 
as he spoke—at least, he meant to smile, though he only leered. 
He received in reply a look which staggered him, for it expressed 
anything rather than affection. Provoked though he felt, he 
managed to conceal his mortification. 

‘ There, don’t be afraid,’ said he. ‘ I know how to treat haughty 
young women like you with proper respect.’ 

She was about to move on, but he placed himself again in her 
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path. The expression of his face had completely changed. He was 
now scowling fiercely. 

‘ Listen, Giannetta Graglia,’ he continued. ‘ Whence do you 
think I have just come ?’ 

‘I know not,’ she answered. 

‘Well, I have been laying a complaint before the syndic of 
Serbino, the subject of which may interest you.’ 

Giannetta started, though she tried to look unconcerned. 

‘ Last night,’ pursued Luigi, ‘the miserable cowardly brigands, 
who hide themselves on the mountain yonder, made a descent on my 
farm, stole three of my sheep, dug up a patch of potatoes, and 
stripped my fruit-trees. They beat one of my farm-servants 
brutally, and made an attempt to enter my dwelling, though they 
were unable to effect that, happily. It is no longer safe for me to 
venture to any distance from my house, as their object is, I have 
reason to believe, to seize me.’ 

Giannetta bit her lip to avoid smiling. It seemed to her very 
unfortunate that the brigands had not seized him long ago. 

Luigi read her thoughts pretty accurately from her face, and 
continued in a voice even harsher than before. ‘ The syndic, with 
whom I have just been to relate the outrage, assures me that our 
government is most desirous of stamping out brigandage. You 
will be glad to hear then that the small compagnia @armi which 
has hitherto pretended to guard us, will shortly be reinforced. 
The fresh troops will be sent here with instructions to scour the 
country, drive the brigands from their hiding-places, take them 
prisoners, or shoot them down if need be. Weinnocent folks may 
therefore look forward to a period of security, as well as to the 
pleasure of seeing such scoundrels as Pietro Finucci dealt with as 
they deserve.’ 

Having snarled out these last words, Luigi took himself off, 
leaving Giannetta considerably disturbed. She turned a shade paler, 
and leant a moment for support against the side of the shrine. That 
she could hate with a savage hatred was pretty evident from the 
look she cast at the tarmer’s broad back as he gradually disappeared 
from view. Arrived at the fountain, a favourite resort of gossips, 
she found several women collected there, jabbering together in 
discordant voices. Some were scouring pans and pails, others 
washing clothes ; others lounging in a row, awaiting their turn to 
fill with water whatever vessel they had brought. The news of the 
coming of the soldiers had reached these good people, and on 
Giannetta’s making her appearance among them, they greeted her 
with a storm of banter. 

‘ How about thy Pietro now?’ cried one. 
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‘ He will have to dig his onions in other gardens than ours, for 
the future,’ laughed another. 

‘ If he ever returns to Serbino, ’twill be with a hook in his lip, 
jeered a third. 

‘Or a bullet in his back, for he’s sure to run away,’ shouted a 
great corpulent lavandaja, leaning up to her brown elbows in soap- 
suds. 

The fire of rustic wit grew sharper as it continued, though, as 
everybody took finally to speaking at once, the choicest specimens 
were lost in the general hubbub. Giannetta was usually quite able 
to give as good as she got at this kind of sport ; but on the present 
occasion she was down-hearted, and therefore all the more sensitive 
to any sting such observations might convey. She hung her head 
sulkily, and hardly prevented herself from bursting out crying. A 
loud dispute on some trivial subject ensuing between two of the 
women, she got the opportunity of filling her pitcher ere the quarrel 
was settled ; and this done, she made her way home, drearily con- 
scious that a dark shadow had obscured the sunshine of her life. 

That Giannetta Graglia had bestowed her affections on an 
unworthy object was only too true. She had known Pietro 
-Finucci, who was five years her senior, from her earliest child- 
hood. She had chosen him as her boy-champion and playmate, 
while he in return took a pride in protecting her, and considered 
her his particular property. They could neither of them probably 
have said how or when they had blossomed into engaged lovers, 
so gradual had been the growth of their attachment. Certain it 
is that when he was twenty and she fifteen, they had agreed to 
marry. The intimacy was encouraged by Giannetta’s parents ; 
but at their deaths (which occurred in the same month) the orphan 
fell to the charge of her paternal grandmother, who, having no 
other relative to care for, guarded her with a jealous eye. It was 
only when the prosperous Luigi Lulli seemed disposed to come 
forward as a suitor, that old Caterina evinced any desire to see 
her grandchild settled in life. Pietro, when he grew up, obtained 
employment as a labourer on Luigi’s farm. To one of his restless 
disposition such work was intolerably irksome. However, the 
notion that, by thus toiling, he might some day win Giannetta, 
encouraged him to persevere. It may be imagined what his feel- 
ings were, when he discovered (as he at last did) that his employer 
coveted the prize he had in view, and was likely to win it if 
Caterina had her way. He was in utter despair. His misery 
was increased by the brutality of Lulli, who, finding that he had a 
rival in one of his own labourers, treated him with spiteful 
severity. This Pietro could not brook. He left the farmer's 
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service with the point of many a past insult rankling in his breast. 
He was now his own master, but too poor to be idle. What was 
he todo? The idea of a brigand’s life had always attracted him. 
Some of the companions of his early youth had started on that 
wild career, and made the mountainous country around Serbino 
the scene of their exploits. The stirring accounts he received of 
their adventures, and of the riches they had amassed by obtaining 
enormous ransoms for their captives, inflamed his imagination. 
He fancied he saw opening before him a short road to wealth, and 
a fair chance of revenging himself on his enemy Luigi. When 
first he confided his resolution to Giannetta, she was horrified ; but, 
like a true woman, who can always find something heroic even in 
the crimes of the man she loves, she soon got to regard his conduct 
with secret admiration. In vain did the widow Graglia heap all 
the coarsest terms of abuse at her command on the reckless 
Pietro. The more vociferously the crone scolded, the more obsti- 
nately did her granddaughter cling to the idol of her heart. 

The brigands infesting the district of Serbino numbered some 
seventy to eighty men. They rarely kept together, though when 
it was necessary they worked in combination. They were divided 
into gangs of twelve or less, each gang led bya captain. Of one of 
these Pietro became the acknowledged chief, and had entire control 
over his followers. As long as their provisions lasted they would 
remain distant from the village, and haunt the roads on the look- 
out for unsuspecting travellers ; but when pressed by hunger they 
would return to its vicinity, and either buy food at exorbitant 
prices from the peasants, or—-if sorely pinched—steal what they 
could find. The villagers looked upon the brigands and their 
doings with widely different feelings. Luigi Lulli, the only man 
of substance in the place, and one to whose well-being peace and 
security were essential, of course desired their suppression. Many 
who felt as he did, forbore from taking any measures against 
them, for fear of incurring the vendetta. Others, however, were 
quite content that men who paid them so handsomely for their 
sympathy and assistance should be left unmolested. 

Giannetta and her brigand lover were thus separated. Never- 
theless, there was constant communication between them. The 
messenger they usually employed was a little imp of a goatherd 
named Alessandro, whose duty it was to drive Lulli’s goats up the 
mountain side to feed. The boy’s parents were among those who 
found it paid to show favour to the brigands, and their hopeful son 
acted under their orders. He earned absolutely nothing but his 
food from Lulli, whereas from Pietro, or others of the band, he 
often received a small coin, which appeared to him a large fortune. 
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Little indeed did his employer imagine how faithlessly he was 
served by this deceitful urchin, who had really assisted in the 
stealing of his sheep, fruit, and potatoes. 

A full week had passed since Giannetta’s disagreeable meeting 
with her slighted admirer Luigi, and the only event of importance 
which occurred during that time was the arrival of the expected 
compagnia @armi. The soldiers composing this corps took up their 
quarters in some disused stables near the convent. After a prelimi- 
nary search in the neighbourhood, without any result beyond 
seeing the sort of country in which their labours would lie, they 
settled comfortably down to loll in the sunshine in the little 
piazza, or smoke, or doze, or gamble—waiting, in fact, till an alarm 
of the marauders being nigh should render their active services 
necessary. 

It was on the evening after the soldiers had arrived that 
Giannetta, on her way to the fountain, came suddenly on little 
Alessandro, who was seated on the ground by the shrine, peeling an 
almond switch, and looking all innocence. Glancing around, to be 
sure that nobody was within hearing, he handed her a letter from her 
lover, whom it seemed he had met when up the mountain with his 
‘goats that morning. Giannetta had trouble in deciphering Pietro’s 
scrawl, though she succeeded in doing so at jast. It informed her 
that the writer and his companions were in a terrible strait, having 
tasted no food to speak of for three days. To approach the village, 
now that the troops were on the watch, was too dangerous to be 
attempted. She was therefore adjured to procure provisions with- 
out delay and bring them next morning at daybreak to a point 
which he indicated with exactness. 

Giannetta was sorely perplexed. In the first place, she had no 
money to spend in getting the desired supplies; and if she had, 
her buying them in any quantity might look suspicious. She 
quite felt, too, what a hazardous task she had been asked to under- 
take. It seemed to her that she dared not comply, and for a 
moment she thought of charging Alessandro with a message to 
such effect. But she changed her mind again at once. Pietro’s 
commands must be obeyed at any risk. He might die of hunger 
if not succoured immediately. She dismissed Alessandro abruptly, 
lest his presence should cause her to waver in her decision. 

As for food, she must take whatever she could lay hands on in 
her grandmother’s cottage, where there was at least an ample sup- 
ply of bacon, cheese, and bread. These victuals she would supple- 
ment as best she could, and carry the whole off on donkey-back 
before dawn. Ere she lay down that night, she had planned her 
expedition carefully, and performed it in imagination several times. 
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She never closed her eyes, but kept tossing and thinking till the 
sound of measured snores proved that Caterina, a heavy sleeper, 
had actually departed for the land of dreams. It was to the ac- 
companiment of this bass music that she rose between two and 
three, and commenced her search. She was not long in collecting 
four bottles of marsala, a bottle of milk, two cheeses, some 
bacon, and some loaves of rye-bread. Then creeping out to the 
patch of garden by the cottage, she accomplished the slaughter 
of four fat chickens, and filled two small sacks, one with onions, 
the other with plums. Her docile donkey (Felice she called him) 
stood patiently while she loaded his panniers with all these good 
things. 

The church clock struck four as she set out. The moon, which 
in the early hours of the night had shone brilliantly, had now 
almost faded. A uniform tint of clear even grey overspread earth 
and heaven. Walking by Felice’s side, and resting her hand from 
time to time on his neck, she passed the little shrine, making an 
obeisance as she did so, crossed the high road, and struck into a 
steep mule-path which ran straggling up the mountain side. A 
thick dew lay on grass and shrub, and the air was cool and in- 
vigorating. She and her donkey having picked their way among 
the stones strewing the bed of a dry torrent, entered a grove of 
chestnut-trees. Emerging again from this, they toiled up a long 
ascent, till they reached a watering-place for cattle, where the 
water arising from a copious spring flowed into a wide deep trough. 
Here they paused for a bit. 

The valley Giannetta had left stretched away beneath her gaze ; 
but a lingering opaqueness in the atmosphere prevented her as 
yet descrying the buildings of Serbino. The day meanwhile had 
fully dawned, and a warm flush on the eastern horizon heralded 
the approach of the sun. There soon followed all the pageantry 
of cloud-billows dyed in pink and gold, rolling swiftly upwards, 
while dense wreaths of mist, riven by those first fiery darts, sepa- 
rated and vanished. Then came the magical disrobement of moun- 
tain heights, whose jagged outlines heaved black and sharp against 
the ruddy glow of the morning. Far, far away, apparently in 
mid-heaven, the dazzling peak of Etna, blushing a deep rose, could 
be distinctly seen. 

A sunrise was no novelty for our young peasant. If she 
noticed it at all, it was rather to guess at the exact time than to 
enjoy the glorious illumination of the landscape. She had as yet 
neither breakfasted nor made herself tidy for the coming inter- 
view with Pietro. Some bread and cheese and a plum or two, 
washed down by a draught of delicious spring water, formed her 
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meal. To Felice she gave a few onions to munch. She next 
moistened her abundant black hair in the water which ran through 
the trough, and replaited it with care. Conscious that she was 
now looking her best, she smiled contentedly, and led Felice 
forward. The path became rougher as she mounted. The ground 
was covered with loose stones; and here and there, from among a 
tangle of low-growing shrubs, rose gaunt pine-trees, whose summits 
were beginning to be faintly burnished by the ascending sun. She 
stopped at a point where a small pyramid of stones had been 
erected, and clapped her hands thrice. A low whistle was the 
response to this signal, and immediately afterwards Pietro 
emerged from behind a thicket. He advanced alone, leaving four 
of his gang, who were with him, in the hiding-place he had just 
quitted. He wore a jacket of faded blue cloth edged with scarlet 
braid, and adorned with a multitude of tarnished metal buttons. 
His trousers, of the same material, were threadbare and patched in 
many places. His boots were worn into holes, and thickly crusted 
with dried mud. - He had left his gun in charge of his companions ; 
but in the broad leather belt encircling his waist were a revolver, 
a knife, and a supply of cartridges. 

Pietro Finucci, even in this mean attire, presented a pictu- 
resque appearance. His figure was tall and well proportioned ; his 
hair and moustache were black as jet; his features were regular 
and sharply chiselled. There was something peculiarly winning in 
the expression of his dark eyes. When he spoke it was in a sweet 
low voice which many a woman might have envied. 

Giannetta ran forward to meet him, and flung herself into his 
arms. They embraced with rapture. 

‘ Faithful little one,’ said the brigand, holding the girl’s face 
between his hands, and gazing down into her glowing eyes: ‘I 
would not have asked thee to incur this danger, if we had not been 
starving.’ 

‘Then, eat, eat, in the name of: the Holy Mother!’ cried 
Giannetta,_as, rushing back to where Felice had halted, she began 
unloading the panniers in hot haste. Her heart throbbed with 
pleasure. Pietro had called her faithful. What better reward 
could she have than that? A few minutes later, Pietro and his 
hungry companions (who had been summoned to the spot) were 
sitting in a circle eating as only half-famished men can, and 
swallowing deep draughts of Caterina’s wine, while Giannetta, 
beaming and gratified, waited on them in turn. But there was no 
time to spare. When they had eaten their fill, the four men 
carried off the rest of the provisions, and vanished. Their leader 
lingered behind them for a moment. 
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‘I entreat thee to forsake this dangerous life,’ said Giannetta, as 
he bid her farewell. ‘The soldiers are everywhere on the watch ; 
and Lulli, since his sheep were taken, is more incensed against 
thee than ever. Give thyself up to justice. They can but im- 
prison thee as they did Filippo Sunio, and thou wilt escape 
being hunted down and shot as though thou wert: a wolf.’ She 
joined her hands together in solemn supplication. : 

‘Impossible!’ was the reply. ‘ It would be treachery to desert 
my companions, now, of all times; nor doI wish it. Besides, a 
portion of our band has lately captured a rich galantwomo—from 
Naples, they say—with wealth untold. A ransom of twenty thousand 
ducats has been demanded from his relations, who I understand are 
prepared to pay that and more if we insist. Inall this I shall 
share. Ah! thou wilt see me rich some day. Time enough 
to be honest then. Farewell! Smile not on Lulli, but be true to 
me.” He kissed her fondly and ran off. 

Giannetta returned more quickly than she had come, inasmuch 
as her path lay down hill, and Felice bore a lighter load. As she 
advanced from beneath the pleasant shade of the chestnut-trees, 
she looked down on Lulli’s vineyard, which extended some way up 
the slope she was descending. To her dismay, she saw Lulli him- 
self standing among the vines! There was no avoiding him. 
Pass him she must—indeed, he had already perceived her. 

‘You are abroad betimes, Giannetta,’ he exclaimed, coming 
towards her. ‘Is it your custom to be absent from home at this 
hour ?’ 

‘ Yes, sir,’ she answered in a faltering voice. 

‘You have been to fetch nothing,’ said Luigi, ‘for these 
panniers, I perceive, are empty. For what reason, then, was this 
early expedition made, my girl ?’ 

Giannetta was wondering how she should answer, when Luigi, 
who was keeping pace with her, continued hurriedly, and in a tone 
of excessive irritaticn : 

‘There, do not trouble yourself to invent any lies about the 
matter, since I know quite well where you have been and what to 
do. Do you think I did not see you toiling up the mountain 
before sunrise with your donkey-load of provisions? In these 
insecure times, I have to perform my own patrol, and am therefore 
about at allhours. Nor has my trouble been fruitless, since I have 
caught you in a trap.’ 

Giannetta turned pale with apprehension. 

‘Of course you were taking supplies to Pietro Finucci the 
cobbler’s son,’ continued her tormentor: ‘a worthy object for such 
attention, truly! But it is not of him I would speak now. The 
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soldiers will quickly settle his affair. It is with yourself I have to 
deal. Giannetta Graglia, I once loved you, and would gladly have 
made you my wife, and mistress of my house and lands. But you 
returned me nothing but scorn. My love for you is a thing of the 
past, however. I now detest you. Listen to the pleasant surprise 
I have prepared for you! It has been decided by the government 
that those in any way aiding or abetting the brigands shall be 
punished with the utmost rigour. I will therefore denounce you to 
the syndic before another hour has passed, and he will give you cause 
to repent of your morning’s expedition.’ He looked to see what 
effect this stunning intelligence had on his victim ; but asshe never 
moved a muscle of her face, nor appeared even to hear him,he turned 
on his heel and strode off along the high road towards the village. 

On coming in sight of her grandmother’s abode, Giannetta 
beheld the old woman standing before the door, beating her breast 
and making other signs of despair. Caterina had indeed awakened 
that morning only to find Giannetta flown and her cupboards 
ransacked. Her astonishment thereat was increased by the 
further discovery that Felice and four of her chickens were miss- 
ing. The conviction seized her that Giannetta must have carried 
‘out the intention she sometimes half jokingly announced, of going 
to join Pietro in his wanderings. Upon this she set up a howl of 
misery, and ran hither and thither without any definite object, till 
she sank on the ground exhausted. She had just recovered 
sufficiently to recommence her lamentations in proper form, when 
she espied the truants returning. 

The sight turned her sorrow into joy. She ran forward to 
embrace her grandchild and the donkey as well; but a glance at 
the empty panniers checked her. Blessed Saints that guard us! 
where were her bacon, her beloved cheeses, and her loaves—not to 
mention her wine and fresh milk? Who had seized her precious 
chickens? She needed no answer to these questions. Giannetta’s 
face and the empty panniers told her all. Yes, she had been 
despoiled te provide for the brigands whom she abhorred! Then 
she began to call the girl hard names, and even ran at her to strike 
her. But Giannetta nimbly evaded the blow, and, slipping to one 
side, allowed her assailant to come into violent collision with 
Felice’s nose. 

Thinking that Caterina’s temper might improve in solitude, 
Giannetta forbore from entering their dwelling at once. She began 
pacing up and down between it and the shrine, pondering anxiously 
on Luigi’s threat. While thus engaged, she was approached by two 
men, one a soldier carrying a musket, and the other an individual 
who stated that he was a messenger from the syndic, and informed 
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her that that functionary desired her presence immediately. 
Resistance was out of the question. She intimated that she was 
prepared to go with them: and so, with the soldier on one side and 
the messenger op the other, she marched off to the piazza, where 
the syndic lived. 

The syndic of Serbino was a little shrivelled elderly man with 
a mild aspect, but a very pompous air. He was seated at a rickety 
table in his office when the captive was brought before him, and he 
examined her, not unkindly, from over his gold-rimmed spectacles. 
Lulli, the accuser, stood near him, still agitated from the energy 
with which he had been talking. 

Giannetta was aware that truthfulness was a virtue, yet the 
expediency of falsehood, under certain conditions, was a far more 
intelligible doctrine to her. She had determined, had Lulli not 
been by, to give a flat denial to-all the charges against her; but 
the sight of his malignant countenance showed her that such a 
course would be unavailing. She kept her eyes fixed on the 
ground while being questioned, and answered either by a shrug of 
her shoulders, or a gesture with arms outstretched, which said as 
plainly as words could—* What would you have me say, when you 
know the whole story already ?’ 

The syndic delighted in the exercise of his small authority. 
Few men could administer a rebuke with such dignity as he. He 
reminded the erring contadina that complicity with the brigands 
was a crime almost as black as brigandage itself. He then went on 
to explain that as she was the innamorata of the abominable Pie- 
tro Finucci, and as she had been found conveying food to the said 
abominable Pietro, who might otherwise have died of hunger with- 
out giving any more trouble, it was clear that his allowing her to 
remain at liberty would be a highly culpable act. He therefore 
considered it his duty, in the cause of order, to condemn Gian- 
netta Graglia to be imprisoned until the abominable Pietro should 
either give himself up to justice, or fall into the hands of the 
troops-—an event which, he ventured to hope, might speedily 
arrive. 

Giannetta was accordingly led off to a neighbouring cow-house, 
which was to serve as her cell. Across the threshold she was 
pushed, and the door was slammed and bolted behind her. Into 
this wretched place daylight was admitted through a small grated 
aperture in the wall. A sack of dead leaves by way of a bed, and 
a three-legged stool, were all the furniture it contained. 

She was weary enough, for the day had been an anxious one ; 
but she was nowise discouraged. She found nothing humili- 
ating in the reproaches of the syndic, nothing shameful in being 
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imprisoned, since all had been incurred for the sake of Pietro— 
Pietro, for whom she would suffer martyrdom if that were neces- 
sary. To know that she had really reached him with food, and 
saved him and his companions from possible starvation, was so 
gratifying a recollection as to banish all thought more sombre. 

She threw herself on the couch provided for her, and, support- 
ing her head on her hand, closed her eyes for a few moments. 
When she opened them, a broad yellow sunbeam had shot through 
the iron grating in the wall, and had fallen, a quivering bar of 
light, across the filthy pavement of her cell. She was glad of its 
arrival. It seemed like a friend come to bear her company. All 
at once the beam was obscured. Looking up to learn the cause, 
she saw a pair of eyes, a nose and mouth at the grating, though 
to whom these features belonged she could not guess at first. All 
doubt on that head, however, was cleared up when the shrill tones 
of old Caterina broke the silence. 

‘Did I not tell thee it would come to this, wilful fool?’ she 
croaked through the bars. ‘But stay there: it will benefit thee 
to be brought to thy senses by whatever means.- Powers above ! 
what crime has Caterina Graglia committed that she should be thus 
dishonoured ? Oh, thou thankless girl, where are my chickens 


that I was fattening so fondly for the market, my cheeses, and my 
wine? It is a mercy thou didst not rob me of my hardly-earned 
savings.’ 

The prisoner closed her eyes again, and allowed her grand- 
mother to talk on. At last Caterina, finding that her discourse 
produced absolutely no impression, departed, leaving the sunbeam 
to stream in again. 


Giannetta passed five days in prison. Early on the sixth, 
Caterina, poking her nose between the bars, informed her that she 
was to be let out immediately. The announcement was, of course, 
very grateful to the captive; yet even as she heard it, her heart 
misgave her. She inquired the cause of her unexpected release. 

‘The cause is a most excellent one,’ said Caterina, who was in 
high glee. ‘ Thou art to be set at liberty, as thy cell will probably 
be wanted soon for thy clever Pietro. The soldiers have been out 
on the mountains for two whole days, and have encompassed the 
brigands, who will be taken this time, without doubt. There has 
been fighting within this hour. I heard the shooting as I came 
along.’ 

The speaker was still making her statement when the door was 
unbolted and flung open, and the same messenger as had arrested 
Giannetta, told her that she was now free. She walked forth into 
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the broad daylight, which strangely dazzled her, so accustomed had 
she become to the darkness of her cell. She had next to submit 
to an affectionate hugging from Caterina, who had a warm heart 
hidden somewhere beneath a very thick crust of acrimony. 

The day was lovely, and Serbino was looking unusually gay. 
Bells kept up a restless ringing. Banners hung from windows here 
and there. Numbers of people in gala costume were assembling 
at the door of the church. 

‘Luigi Lulli marries Antonia Baraldi this day,’ said Caterina, 
accounting for this unwonted sight. ‘Their friends have arrived 
from all sides. See, how brave are the preparations! Ah, my 
silly Giannetta, thou mightest have been in Antonia’s place now, 
hadst thou followed the advice of thy grandmother.’ 

Giannetta hurried along, almost pulling Caterina after her, and 
looking neither to right nor left.. There was something wild and 
haggard in her aspect. This intelligence that the brigands were 
surrounded filled her with vague terrors, A sickening foreboding, 
a sense of misery imminent and inevitable, weighed her down. 

Luigi Lulli—oh, how she shuddered at that name, clenching 
her fists and setting her teeth! Who was the cause of all her 
wretchedness, and of all the ill that might befall Pietro, if not 
Luigi? If Pietro were killed, on whose head would his blood be, 
if not on Luigi’s? In such burning questions did her vehement 
one-sided self-argument consist. 

The two women paused as they reached the shrine. At that 
moment, the rattle produced by a volley of musketry was heard 
from the mountain side. Staring in the direction whence these 
sounds came, they saw a thick cloud of smoke curling upwards at 
the edge of the chestnut forest. 

‘Bravo! down with the rascals!’ cried Caterina, shading her 
eyes with her hand, and reconnoitring intently the scene of action. 
Immediately afterwards, the noise of a second discharge saluted 
their ears. As the billowy smoke rolled off, there could be seen 
behind it the flash of steel, and the figures of men speeding to 
and fro. Presently faint shouts reached them. Giannetta put 
her fingers in her ears, but she found no comfort in doing that. 
Dropping on her knees before the shrine, she poured forth a 
torrent of eager supplicating words. Her petition was that no 
harm might befall Pietro. 

Meantime Caterina, who remained on the look-out, perceived 
a line of men descending the slope. The encounter was evidently 
over, and the brigands had been beaten. The soldiers were re- 
turning to Serbino with their prisoners. The foremost of them 
were carrying a burden—apparently the body of some disabled 
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fellow-creature. A number of men with their hands tied behind 
their backs, and strongly guarded, closed the procession, which, as 
soon as it reached the high road, passed out of sight. There could 
be heard, however, the measured tramp of feet, and the occasional 
utterance of a sharp short order by somebody in command. 

‘I hear the soldiers!’ gasped Giannetta, ceasing to pray, and 
she turned towards her companion a face which, though flushed a 
minute before, was now ghastly pale. 

‘Get up, child, and come home,’ said Caterina, beginning to 
feel alarmed herself. Giannetta obeyed and rose. She was shiver- 
ing from head to foot, and could hardly stand. 

‘ Bear up: what ails thee, carissima ?’ urged Caterina, for the 
other was leaning heavily on her, and walked with difficulty. 
‘ Listen,’ she continued, ‘ Luigi Lulli gives a marriage feast to-day. 
We shall have a view of their merry-making from our door. But 
a day as bright will come for thee yet, if thou wilt only be wise. 
Old Caterina must see thee wedded ere she leaves the world.’ 

They moved slowly forwards, and had nearly reached the 
cottage, when a voice was heard behind them, calling Giannetta 
Graglia repeatedly by name. They looked back, and recognised 

_Lulli’s small goatherd Alessandro wearing a bunch of flaring 
ribbons in his hat, in honour of his master’s wedding. 

‘Giannetta Graglia,’ cried the boy : ¢ Pietro Finucci calls thee. 
He is yonder in the piazza with the soldiers.’ 

‘What is that to us? get thee gone!’ replied Caterina, who 
dimly foresaw a train of possible evils resulting from these 
tidings. 

‘But Pietro himself sent me, persisted the little messenger 
sturdily, and he halted at a safe distance from one with mien so 
threatening as the widow Graglia. ‘He directed me to fetch 
Giannetta, and to tell her to be quick, or she will be too late.’ 

Giannetta’s failing strength returned at once. She whirled 
around as if she had been stung from behind, and faced 
Alessandro. 

‘Is he wounded ?’ she demanded in a voice so loud and shrill 
that the question sounded like a shriek of agony. 

‘ Yes—he dies !’ answered Alessandro. 

It required no more to lend wings to Giannetta’s feet. She 
flew forward like the wind, and the boy raced after her. Caterina 
watched their retreating figures in amaze, and crossed herself 
several times. Along the path ran Giannetta till she got to the 
road, which she followed, if possible, at increasing speed. She 
passed houses on either hand. At the doors were people interested 
by some event without. Many that knew her called to her. 
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Others muttered to each other and watched her gravely. Another 
moment, and she had turned the corner into the piazza, where a 
considerable crowd had collected before the house occupied by the 
syndic. She dived in among the people, elbowing her way to 
right and left with frantic energy. She quickly reached the midst 
of the group, and there she beheld lying on a stretcher, which had 
been formed bya couple of poles with cloaks strapped across them, 
a figure extended motionless. 

The faces of the people seemed to spin around her. The pure 
morning air was suffocating her. She pressed her hands tightly 
over her temples, as though to retain possession of her reason. 
The wounded man turned his head uneasily her way, and she saw 
that it was indeed Pietro. His shirt lay open at the neck. The 
bandage at his side was saturated with blood. An ashy pallor 
overspread his face, and his breathing was unequal and difficult. 
He knew Giannetta, for a transient gleam brightened his languid 
eyes, and the sorry semblance of a smile transformed his features 
for an instant. He tried to lift his right hand to motion her 
nearer. She sank on her knees beside him and bent over him, to 
catch his words should he speak. 

‘Giannetta mia!’ he whispered wearily. 

She answered not. She was not weeping, for her eyes were 
dry; but her breath came in short strong choking sobs which 
might have been heard across the piazza. The bystanders were 
awed and mute. The silence would have been complete if the 
sound of an organ harmoniously pealing had not gushed forth from 
the open doors of the church close by. The marriage of Luigi 
and Antonia was proceeding within. A few minutes more and the 
ceremony would be over. 

‘They tell me Luigi marries Antonia,’ murmured the brigand. 
‘It is well. I could not bear to think I had left thee to him.’ 

‘Who has wounded thee? Tell me, that I may revenge thee,’ 
hissed out Giannetta in his ear. 

‘It matters not; my end is near. Besides, I have deserved 
this fate.’ He groaned aloud and moved his hand to the bandage 
at his side, as though to try and loosen it. But his strength 
was ebbing. One of the soldiers tenderly supported his head; 
but the dying man’s lower jaw had already dropped, and _ his 
eyes become fixed and glazed. The spirit of Pietro Finucci 
had fled. 

The number of onlookers increased each moment, for those 
who had assisted at Luigi’s wedding were now thronging around 
to gaze at the corpse. The bride and bridegroom, linked arm in 
arm, approached too. A passage was opened for them through 
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the crowd, and they advanced to within a few feet of the spot 
where the dead brigand lay. 

Had Giannetta been turned to stone? You would almost have 
thought so. Her body swayed not: her breast did not heave. 
She only stared hungrily down at that upturned visage, so white 
and still. 

The leather belt worn by Pietro had been removed to allow of 
his wound being bandaged, and it now lay by his side on the 
stretcher. In it was thrust his knife, a knife of dagger shape, 
sharp as constant grinding could make it. Giannetta roused her- 
self from the torpor of grief unassuaged, which she felt creeping 
over her. Fixing her attention on this knife, she drew it from its 
place in Pietro’s belt with perfect calmness. Then, looking up, 
she saw Luigi and Antonia, in all their marriage finery, regarding 
her—it mattered not how, whether insultingly, or pityingly, or 
carelessly. 

Up she leaped to her feet with a suddenness that made the 
bystanders fall back. No one, not even the captain of the company 
who was standing close by, thought of disarming her. Her move- 
ments had been so stealthy as to take him and his subordinates 
. by surprise. 

How dreadful was her wrath! The blazing of her eyes indi- 
cated a fury more dangerous than that of the wounded tigress. 
Yelling out the word ‘ revenge,’ she sprang forward at Luigi, with 
knife upraised. Her victim had observed her possess herself of 
Pietro’s weapon, had guessed her object, and had thought to flee ; 
and yet some fatal influence had held him there, fascinated and 
controlled. The terrified Antonia strove to drag him out of the 
way. There was also a simultaneous rush made from all sides ; 
but too late to wrest the knife from Giannetta’s grasp, or avert 
the steady blow she dealt. 

Luigi Lulli, stabbed to the heart, dropped dead where he 
stood. 


Caterina Graglia is now bedridden and helpless. She is too 
blind to knit or sew; but her sense of touch is fine, and she is 
usually to be found fondly fingering the money she has saved. It 
is her intention, she constantly repeats, to leave this to the Church 
to pay for masses for her soul. 

She is visited daily by a sister from the convent, a kindly 
gentle woman, whose sorrowful but placid countenance will remind 
you but very faintly of the once vain and thoughtless Antonia 
Baraldi. Yet Antonia she really is. Sometimes Caterina, who is 
losing her memory fast, looks up feebly into the nun’s face, and 
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asks when Giannetta will come back with Felice and the provi- 
sions she so basely stole. To this Antonia makes whatever soothing 
reply she can think of; but of course she never reminds her 
charge that Giannetta is in a madhouse, and will never come 
back again. 


G. H. R. 





How J Caught mp first Chames Crout. 


I am disposed to narrate in a most veracious manner ‘ How I 
caught my first Thames trout’ for two reasons. One is, because 
the narration carries with it the momentous moral, ‘ never pretend 
to know what yeu do not ;’ and the other is, because the circumstance 
brings with it a train of old associations from twenty years ago 
which are ever pleasurable—ay, indeed, as pleasant as were the sum- 
mer verdure and lowing herds, singing birds, and bright blue skies, 
which formed a part of the scene whereby the death of the trout 
was accomplished. As I sit in my study inditing the story, my 
eyes wander to yon glass sarcophagus in which this fish hath his 
apotheosis. He is dimmed with age now, but the beauties of his 
whilom incarnadined sides are yet suggested; though the splen- 
drous sheen of his real eyes is replaced by a close .imitation in 
glass. Ten pounds two ounces he weighed. Behold his aldermanic 
’ proportions of stomach and small thoroughbred head, and notice, 
most observant reader, that in the side of his jaw, beside the still 
brilliant flight of spinning hooks with which I captured him, there 
also remains a No. 1 hook, on which some gaudy feathers and 
fur still remain, though spoiled and partially disintegrated. These 
formed a small grilse fly, made by delicate and deft fingers. 
Let me explain how this and the other hooks got there. 


Squire Mawby was an old friend of my father’s, and his two 
sons Harry and Alfred were my bosom college chums. We rowed 
at Magdalen, we cricketed, we swam, we boxed, we—in short, we 
did everything but fish, and that we hadn’t patience for. The 
Squire lived at Chertsey, in an ivied old house surrounded by a 
garden after Lady Bountiful’s style—roses, gilliflowers, daisies, 
wallflowers, carnations, picotees, pansies—everything, in short, that 
was calculated to impress one with unrestrained luxurious loveli- 
ness. I hate trim parterres and shaven lawns attached to a house 
of this kind even now, and did so more then. The Squire evidently 
unconsciously shared my opinion. 

The time was June. And as the cobwebs from hard reading— 
(we read as well as rowed)—hung thick about our brains, Harry 
petitioned his kind-hearted ‘ governor’ to invite us all down for a 
few days among the roses. Sly dog! I know now his ingenious 
thought. His pretty orphan cousin Minnie Mawby, who had been 
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brought up as a sister of the two boys, and taught all their romping 
habits, would suit me, he thought. Ha,ha! Let us see how his 
match-making succeeded. 

Back came the invitation from the genial old Squire—himself 
a widower—earnestly desiring his ‘ dear boys,’ as he was pleased to 
term them, to run down and bring whomsoever they liked. Now, 
there were three of us. Four would be an excellent company, so we 
decided to ask a man named Wadden—who couldn’t do anything 
but chatter to girls, and fish, but who was a capital fellow, ne’erthe- 
less—to bear us company. ‘ You see, Wadden,’ I urged, when 
representing the matter to him, ‘there’s the little niece, and I’m 
told that of all the charming little fisherwomen in the world she is 
supreme. She can throw a fly or spinning bait—whatever that may 
mean’ (for I didn’t understand fishing then )—‘ as well as anyone on 
the Thames, and Alfred says her eyes are as black as sloes, and her 
cheeks like—well, you know—come, there’s a good fellow.’ 

‘Yes, be a brick and come,’ seconded Harry, which elegant 
sentiment seemed to clinch the bargain. 

‘Well, answered Wadden, ‘if I come and anything happens, 
don’t blame me after your enchanting description of the fair 
Minnie.’ 

‘ All right, old fellow,’ was the answer ; ‘ to-morrow at ten sharp, 
so as to get to Chertsey in good time for a change and dinner.’ 

The morrow came, and, not to weary the reader with super- 
fluous details, I may say we safely reached the quaint old town 
aforesaid during the sunny time of the afternoon. We alighted at 
the insignificant station which then existed, and, after duly seeing 
to our moderate luggage, jumped into the Squire’s brougham 
and rattled on towards Ottershaw, where the Hall stood. At 
length, and to our relief, the lodge gates were reached, and were 
opened by the neatest little blue-eyed damsel one would wish to 
see. We speedily traversed the smooth gravel walk and rounded 
into the sweep amid fan-like cedars and huge waves of rhododendron. 
The massive Corinthian pillars of the porch, round which the 
eglantine and clematis wound their tendrils, next presented them- 
selves. The brougham stopped, the door flew open with a bang, and 
the bald-headed ruddy-faced old Squire, with a hearty peal of 
almost boyish laughter, welcomed each son, who hugged the dear old 
fellow with real affection. 

Not a whit the less welcome did we—Wadden and I—seem to 
be. We were friends of his ‘dear boys,’ and consequently his ‘dear 
boys’ too. One of the trimmest of housemaids showed us our 
rooms—for the ancient butler was rusty of limb—and we were soon 
discussing the luxuries of cold water and soap. Wadden and I 
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occupied the large double-bedded room, and the two brothers were 
quite near us. 

Presently the dinner-bell rang. Eheu! but eating and drinking, 
when one is really in the humour, are of the joys of life. Such 
a dinner! not very elaborate, either; but just nice. The said 
Minnie was there. Before this time I had never seen her, but her 
cousins had of course sounded her praisesin my ears. The recollec- 
tion of these, indeed, so embarrassed me by their truthfulness as far 
as appearance was concerned, that I believe I actually blushed 
when Harry introduced me. Wadden, cool and imperturbable as 
ever, didn’t flurry himself, however. Not he. (I saw him once 
jump into the boiling water of a weir and rescue young Ainley, re- 
appearing on shore again with his cigar wet and limp in his mouth. ) 
He simply bowed, and looked up at the lady’s face with a slightly 
earnest gaze. 

And that lady’s face, dear and patient reader! It’s twenty 
years ago, yet I can’t forget the impression. (Hang that Wadden, 
for a dexterous angler!) She had the prettiest lips in the world— 
perfect Cupid’s bows and of coral hue, making one mad to kiss 

them ; her nose, flexile as her lips when she spoke, was 


‘ Tip-tilted like the petal of a flower.’ 


Her eyes were not sloes, as I had told Wadden, but gleamed like 
live liquid lightnings formed of the electricity which is the result 
of sweetness of temper, wit, and modesty; her complexion was 
alternately peach-like in its velvety softness, and anon warm and 
tender as the moss-rose. Her stature was below the middle height, 
and her round, plump figure rather gave an appearance of embon- 
point which did not really belong to her, the vivacity of her move- 
ments precluding the ordinary lethargic idea of plethora associated 
with stout people. Dark, not black hair, plenteous and fine, en- 
circled her head in plaits, and reposed in a cleverly-adjusted knot 
behind ; and her complexion was set off to a perfect nicety by the 
prune-coloured square-cut velvet dress which fitted her exquisitely. 
Ah! that lark-like tremulous ivory throat !—not to speak of the 
milkiness of her rounded arms, revealed under the guipure lace 
which floated caressingly down to her tiny wrists and delicate hands. 
I dared not look at her wicked, mocking eyes, but sat opposite 
silently worshipping, while Wadden made all the ‘ running,’ as that 
donkey Harry afterwards remarked. 

Dinner passed off well, and as Minnie‘ rather preferred smoke,’ 
and would have a ‘ glass of ’37 port, thank you,’ the Squire, like a 
dear old fellow as he was (his bald old pate glistening with 
good living !), complacently put up with her presence. We talked 
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and talked, sometimes nonsense, sometimes sense, until at last that 
brute Wadden led up to his favourite foolish hobby—fishing. I 
know now what for; he wanted to interest Minnie, and he suc- 
ceeded. Of course all their conversation was double Dutch to me 
and her cousins, so we discussed with the Squire the desirability 
of visiting a kennel of setters at Thorpe on the morrow for the 
purpose of selecting one or two for forthcoming campaigns. This 
was about to be decided, when suddenly Wadden broke in— 

‘ Jack, old fellow, you can fly-fish, can’t you?’ 

‘Oh—oh! yes,’ I faltered, not wishing to appear foolish before 
the lady. 

‘ What do you think of this fly, then?’ he inquired, turning to 
me a conglomeration of fur, feather, and steel such as I had never 
before seen. 

‘ Capital, capital!’ I heroically exclaimed, meeting Miss Minnie’s 
eyes at the same time. ‘Is it of your make?’ 

‘No,’ he replied, ‘it’s one of my old tutor’s, away down on 
the Coquet.’ 

‘Ah!’ I said, with a sigh of intense relief, ¢ it’ll kill.’ 

‘It will not, I think, sir, chirped Minnie; ‘that is, I 
answer for our trout in the Thames. I will show you one of my 
own make, if you will allow me, with which last season I captured 
five of those princely fish, and landed them all myself, sir ’—this 
last with extra emphasis. 

I bowed blushingly, and Wadden smiled, I know he did, 
maliciously, as the lady left the room. 

In a few moments she returned with a bundle of white papers, 
like seidlitz~powder papers more than anything else, and unfolding 
one, she passed on to me a most beautiful nondescript, which 
appeared like no real fly in heaven above, or the earth below, or 
the waters under the earth. I examined it, of course, with due 
learned gravity, and then again expressed the original opinion that 
‘it would kill.’ 

‘I am sure it will,’ replied the fair fly-maker ; ‘ and if to-morrow 
turns out fine, I mean totry. There’s a trout feeds just below the 
Point—you know, uncle—opposite Woburn Hill, off the Meads, 
which must be ten pounds,and I mean, with old Galloway’s assistance, 
to take it.’ The old Squire shook his head slowly. ‘ But I will have 
him,’ she replied determinedly, ‘see if I do not. Will you come 
with me, Mr. ——, I forget your name; well, Harry calls you 
Jack, and so will I. Will you come, Jack ?’ 

Why didn’t she ask Wadden? However, I replied, ‘ Most 
assuredly, Miss Mawby, but I have no tackle.’ 

‘Oh, I’ve a very good little single-handed rod you can have, 
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if you care to fish; and if I hook the fish, you must land it, and 
vice versa,’ 

‘ Certainly,’ I replied with fearful calmness, seeing a loophole 
out of my inability in the ‘landing’ business, and feeling certain 
all the fellows were laughing at me. ‘Certainly, Miss Mawby, I 
shall be most happy.’ 

‘Very well, thanks. I suppose, sir (this to Wadden), you will 
not come because of your books, ete. ete. ?’ 

‘Well,’ he answered, as if quite unconcerned, ‘I'll come and 
look on—sit on the bank and watch.’ (Why did’t I slay him 
there and then ?) 

Next morning, an anxious night having passed, I arose, and, after 
plunging into the bath, felt in a somewhat better and less nervous 
temper than on the previous night. Nevertheless, when I descended 
to the breakfast-room and saw our dear little mistress (the Squire 
wasn’t up as yet) in a delicious morning gown which set off her 
fresh round cheeks and rippling hair with new beauty, and lost 
itself in folds of gracefulness round her enchanting figure, my 
courage evaporated. Harry saw my embarrassment, and asked 
what. was the matter. How could I tell him? It was all that 

-stupid fishing. How I prayed for skill to not render myself 
ridiculous, and how I sought amongst my recollections for the 
tenets of the art, I cannot express. Breakfast was nauseous to me. 
Wadden seemed not to trouble. He was as cool as ever, and I— 
well, I wished that the earth had remained without form and void 
ere it had allowed fishing to form itself into an important pastime. 

‘Come, Mr. —— Jack, we must be getting along,’ said Minnie, 
after the matutinal meal. ‘I have ordered the trap, and James 
has arranged with Galloway to meet us at the bridge ; and to-day, 
you know, we must bring home that trout if, as you say, the flies I 
am going to use are sure to kill.’ 

We stepped into the dog-cart, and my fair companion took the 
reins with no uncertain air. She evidently knew what a horse 
was, and how to govern it, and I found myself, as we lightly sped 
along, wondering if those neatly gloved tiny hands would ever 
govern a member of the genus homo as well as they did the 
mettlesome mare in the shafts. What a magnificent morning it 
was, to be sure! The hedge-rows were budding with the white 
hawthorn bloom, and the wavy verdure of the Chertsey meads lay to 
our right, overshadowed by the expansive Woburn Hill. In front 
approached the winding Thames, sparkling in the morning beams ; 
and the unspeakably harmonious voice of the not very distant weir 
saluted our ears as, throwing the reins on the mare’s back, Minnie 
descended in my arms from the lofty dog-cart. 
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James touched his hat. ‘ What time, miss?’ he queried. 

‘ Bring the carriage at five, James,’ was the answer, ‘and ask 
the Squire to come and assist us home with the fish.’ 

The ‘fish,’ I thought, ugh! However, I said nothing, and 
followed Minnie to the boat, where Galloway, the fisherman, awaited 
our coming. 

‘Well, Galloway,’ she said, as she lightly stepped over the high 
side of the punt (oh! that charming tiny foot and slender ancle), 
‘are we to get that ten-pounder to day?’ 

Galloway was a very old weather-beaten one-eyed man, and 
after a portentous pause and an up-and-down glance at me, he 
sententiously replied, ‘ Well, miss, m’hap ye may and mhap ye 
medn’t.’ 

Minnie laughed a cheery laugh, and turning to me said sotto 
voce, ‘What of that answer in an Aristotelian argument, Mr. 
Ja Harrington ?’ (my nae, dear reader). ‘ There’s not much 
admission which can be afterwards used there, eh ?’” 

‘ No, indeed,’ [ replied, ‘ and not much answer to your question.’ 

She laughed again, showing those pearly teeth, and returned to 
the siege. 

‘What of these flies, Galloway? they are my making, of 
course ?” 

Galloway did not reply directly. ‘ Her wor at it at six this 
mornin’, and agin ’arfa our ago, miss. Them flies ‘lI x:ill her, Pil 
be bound,’ he at length remarked. 

‘That is what Mr. Harrington told me, Galloway,’ was the 
reply ; ‘let us go.’ 

The man looked me up and down again as much as to say, ‘ He 
did, did he! who’s he?’ and his one optic seemed to estimate my 
opinion at its proper worth, with intuitive and unerring certainty. 

We put off, and I took my seat on the till of the punt 
mechanically. I don’t know what sort of a creature I looked, but 
I certainly felt very asinine while the boat floated slowly cown- 
wards to the spot indicated by our fisherman as where ‘ she’ rose. 

As we gently progressed, the fair Minnie busied herself with 
her fly-rod, which, with its ivory handle and silver-plated end looked 
very elegant. The oxidised reel was attached and the line duly 
passed through the rings; thena fine gut line was fastened by her 
deft fingers, and finally this gaudy imitation of some insect 
before referred to was attached. 

‘ Now, Mr. Harrington,’ she cried, as our eyes met, ‘ get your 
rod ready.’ 

‘Oh,’ I languidly replied, ‘ let Galloway ; I’m too lazy’ (wicked 
lie! I didn’t know how). Galloway looked curiously at me, but 
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complied, and presently I also had a fly-rod equipped like that of 
my companion. What was I to do with it? 

We neared the Point, as I learned the jutting piece of 
land was termed which ran out into the water from the bank 
somewhat abruptly ; and after some manceuvring by the fisherman 
a weight was lowered overboard and the boat swung in the stream 
at anchor. 

‘ Now, Jack—I mean, Mr. Harrington,’ said Minnie, ‘ try your 
luck on that, and I will throw on this side. I give you the first 
chance; he feeds about twenty yards from the shore, near yon 
alder-bush.’ So saying, she gracefully twirled her rod round her 
head, and the fly flew through the air and dropped like a snowflake 
on the stream. 

I watched this with keen attention, and essayed to do likewise. 
The keen solitary grey eye of Galloway was upon me, as he 
steadied the boat with his ashen pole. I, too, whirled the rod 
round my head, and thinking, as novices do, that extraordinary 
muscular exertion is necessary for a cast, I put into the whirl 
some of my cricket and rowing strength. Down fell the fly, of 
course, and down equally of course went the top of my rod into 
the water with a splash. A quick, scornful glance from Minnie 
told me I was discovered. Never mind; I could do it next time. 
Round whirled the rod—smash! went something; oh! my pro- 
phetic soul, it was my fly-rod against Galloway’s pole. That cool 
solitary grey eye was still upon me. 

I apologised, and muttered something about the pole being in 
the way, all of which was received with well-bred, frigid courtesy. 
Oh, dear! to crown my failure, there was Wadden on the bank! 
He had seen my discomfiture, and—confound him !—was enjoying 
it, as I saw by his amused face. 

‘Will you come on board, Mr. Wadden?’ cried Minnie. 

‘ Pleasure,’ answered the Imperturbable. And forthwith the 
weight ascended, and two or three vigorous pushes with the pole 
sent us into the opposite bank. In stepped Mr. Wadden, book in 
hand, remarking, ‘I saw your accident, Jack ; very sorry, I’m sure ; 
but fly-fishing is difficult if you don’t understand. Have you 
another rod, Miss Mawby? ‘Thanks. I'll give you a lesson, Jack, 
if you'll allow me.’ 

Confound the fellow! making capital out of my failure! 

‘Thanks,’ I drawled, with Galloway’s grey eye still upon me 
‘don’t care for fishing, it’s hard work.’ 

‘ Everything is hard when you begin,’ said Minnie, with an 
emphasis on the ‘ begin.’ 

Wadden threw his line with consummate skill, and Minnie 
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was delighted. The punt was gradually lowered down stream, and 
all on a sudden I saw the water divide, and a resonant splash 
and roll proclaimed to the ears and eyes of my companions that a 
trout had risen—i.e. was seeking its food. 

‘Hush,’ whispered Minnie, with flushed cheek and beaming 
eye, ‘don’t move; let me throw for him, please,’ and she let out 
from her reel half-a-dozen yards of additional line as she spoke. 
Round whisked the line and rod, and, gently as a mother’s kiss on 
the face of her sleeping babe, the fly fell on the water close to 
where the fish had risen a few moments before. A moment of 
suspense. Habet! he has it! A mighty plunge; the rod bends 
double ; out speeds the line; down stream follows the punt before 
the mighty exertions of our fisherman. Presently the fish turns 
and rushes up stream; the punt is stopped; slack line wound up, 
and the nervous, delicate wrist of the little angler-hero seems in- 
stinct with volition as she quickly and skilfully now checks, now 
concedes the onward career of her quarry. Hither and thither 
the stern strong trout speeds up and down, across and athwart ; 
finally, with a mighty spring, he shows himself a yard above the 
water, in the bright sunshine, and falls again to renew the strug- 
gle. But the die apparently is cast. Twenty minutes of clever 
manipulation and foiling has wasted that gigantic strength and 
exhausted that gallant courage, and Galloway has led us quietly 
into a lagoon behind the Point, where the water is shallow, and 
the operation of landing the fish to all appearances easy. I 
seized the landing-net, determined to retrieve my awkwardness. 
Surely there was nothing technical to be learned in landing an 
exhausted fish. The huge trout was nearing us. 

* Let me have the net,’ cried Wadden. 

‘No, Ill land him, I rashly insisted, and as I spoke I 
stepped over into the shallow water, and quietly reached out 
the net for the fish, which was quietly floating towards us on 
its side. 

‘ Bef careful,’ exclaimed Minnie; ‘ put it well under.’ 

And I sought so to do. For this purpose I went a step or 
two nearer the fish, as if to meet it; one step more and it would 
be in the net—the net was almost touching it. I took that one 
step—a shout—and I was over head and ears in a ballast-hole. 

I came up, of course, and was on my feet in shallow water in an 
instant. Where was,the fish? The faces of Minnie and Wadden 
and Galloway’s solitary eye told me. I had, as I disappeared, 
struck"the fish with the iron of the net, and so broke off the hook. 
Oh! shame and horror! would that the ballast-hole had held me 
tight! Wadden smiled a faint, quiet, satisfied smile. 
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That very night I returned to Oxford without having had the 
face to look at anybody. I was a sadder if not a wiserman. 

Wadden came back engaged to Minnie, of course. I never 
told my love, but let concealment, like a worm i’ th’ bud, etc., etc., 
for a little time, and then I swore a solemn oath that I would catch 
that (adjectives here, please, Mr. Printer) —— trout, or perish in 
the attempt. I went to Hampshire and entrapped a wild native, 
and he taught me how to throw a fly. I grew enamoured of the 
gentle craft, and I learned the mysteries rapidly. Too late! too 
late! Minnie became Mrs. Wadden in the September, and I 
returned thanks for the ‘ladies’ at the wedding breakfast. 
Heigho! it’s twenty years ago, and I’m still a bachelor, and gouty 
to boot, or rather to foot. 

However, I caught the trout in the April following. I wrote 
to Galloway and engaged him for a week. ‘Ah, sir,’ he said, 
‘that wor a miss o’ yourn, that wor, but I b’lieve she’s a playin’ 
agin, and m’hap ye'll nab her this time.’ He was talking about 
the trout. 

Reader, to make a long story short, I did catch ‘her.’ One 
morning, ere the pearly mist of dawn had cleared from the trans- 
lucent river, I was fast into a splendid fish. I had been spinning 
—not fly-fishing—and I knew it was a case of the tackle giving 
or the fish being caught. The fish was landed, and in the side of 
its jaw, as now, were the remains of Minnie’s artificial fly, which 
you can see for yourselves, if you like, in the preserved effigy before 
me. 

Mrs. Wadden and I often laugh at my blunders on that day, 
but she doesn’t suspect that it is possible I am still unmarried 


because of that visit to mouldy old Chertsey. 
JOHN H, KEENE. 








‘ Well met, thou faithful lover !’ 











Che Doom of Thormansgbyp. 


Botp he was and stark beside, 
A proper man to see; 

Was many a maid that longed and sighed 
For the Lord of Thormansby. 


Ever he was the last at feast, 
Ever the first at fray ; 

But, passing him, the grey-haired priest 
Would veil his eyes and pray. 


The maidens strove for smile or glance, 
But children stayed their glee, 

And old wives muttered and looked askance 
At sight of Thormansby. 


All on a Whitsun Eve it fell, 
Betwixt the day and gloaming, 
That up the glen by the Warlock’s Well 


Went Thormansby a-roaming. 


The trees they whispered to the wind, 
The waters wailing lowly, 

And fate came following swift behind 
Where he went strolling slowly. 


His teeth were set, his brows were knit, 
And fixed were both his e’en; 

He shuddered and moaned, as in ague fit, 
And wrung his hands between. 


All as he goes thus piteously, 
A voice rings through the cover, 

* Now welcome, Lord of Thormansby ! 
Well met, thou faithful lover! ’ 


Full short he stayed, and hand on sword 
Clapped, gazing where before him 

A lady stood on greenwood sward, 
And the night-sky darkened o’er him. 


But spectral light, all blue and bright, 
Around that dame was shedding, 

And fair she showed in vest of white 
That bride might wear for wedding. 





THE DOOM OF THORMANSBY. 


What ails the Lord of Thormansby 
At sight of that lady fair? 

Why chatter his teeth, why fails each knee, 
And whence that stifled prayer ? 


And she laughed out, ‘ Leave priests to pray! 
Come, kiss me, my sworn lover ! 

Oh, long have I looked for this merry day, 
But watching is past and over ! 


I have a snug and a secret cell— 
Is room for two, no more— 
Full six feet long and wide an ell, 
With cvol and earthen floor. 


‘Tis roofed above with the good red earth, 
But no grass grows thereon ; 
And the ravens shall make us merry mirth, 
And corpse-lights glimmer wan. 


‘So shall be music, and light thereto, 
And a welcoming passing-bell, 
To greet who comes to his bride anew 
By the brink of the Warlock’s Well.’ 


There's hue and ery in Thormansby 
At earliest break of day, 

And groom and page seek low and high 
For the lord that’s reft away. 


And some sought high and some sought low, 
But they found him where he fell, 
Stiff and stark, where the waters flow 
By the brink of the Warlock’s Well. 
B. MONTGOMERIE RANKING. 








Chat Pretty American. 


BY GERALD DIXON. 


I. 


I TtHoucuT her just about the prettiest picture I had ever seen, 
that morning when I first caught a glimpse of her. She was half 
reclining in a hammock made out of some barbaric netting and 
decorated with some equally barbaric ornament. She seemed half 
pillowed, half caressed by several undulating cushions, as she swung 
almost imperceptibly to and fro between a couple of gnarled and 
happy pear-trees. Her appearance and her costume were both un- 
conventional, so they seemed to me: not that she wasn’t accoutred 
according to the last caprice of fashion ; but there was a something 
about the turn of her head, a je ne sais quoi qui plait emanating 
from the systematic composure of her attitude, and an honest, fear- 
less sense of comfort which prompted her to assume the easiest 
possible pose even if it did reveal to the inquisitive a sight of azure- 
clad ankles, which were at once winsome andnovel. Sheltered from 
the glare of the sun, she wore no hat; and she was far too much 
occupied in the book she was reading, even to be sensible of the re- 
spectful admiration with which she inspired me as I gazed at her 
from my window on the second floor. 

I watched her for at least ten minutes—at all events, until she 
threw her book away on the grass, and with one easy movement 
released herself from the netting, and strolled away. I think I 
sighed, anyhow I am sure I opened the letter, which I knew came 
from my maternal grandmother. It ran thus :— 


My dear Ferdinand,—You complain of your want of success, of the difficulty 
you experience in meeting with a sy mpathetie soul—in short, you lament the 
hopelessness of your case, of your inability to find a wife. W ith man’s usual 
egotism, you lay the blame on my sex, never conceiving the possibility of your 
own want of attraction. Now, can you not, as an honest man and my heir pre- 
sumptive, conceive the possibility ? Far be it from me, an old woman, to chide 
my grandson, better perhaps to offer that advice of which every mortal is so 
liberal, and for which no one is adequately thankful. To begin, then, you must 
face this fact, my dear Ferdinand, that, despite your six-and-thirty years, you are 
a failure. An honest recognition of this conspicuous truism may prompt you to 
attempt some novel line of action.. The petty engagements which have hitherto 
engrossed your attention have come to naught, and for one reason, no doubt. 
You are no longer a young man. You must for ever resign the réle of what the 
French people call the jewne premier. With a man of your age and—pardon me— 
figure, modern tastes and occupations are evidently not of accord. My advice 
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therefore is, try something new, and you cannot find anything more novel now- 
adays, than by referring to the old. Go to the nearest bookseller and buy 
Lord Chesterfield’s Letters. When you have bought them, digest and then act 
upon them. A perusal of the book will, believe me, suggest something. Even 
if the something be an eccentricity, cultivate it. You are well off, and what 
would certainly be considered gaucherte in a poor man, will pass for an interest- 
ing contempt for the convenances in you. Remember this moreover, whatever 
peculiarity you may adopt, let there be no hesitation in the execution. Once 
show that you are acting, and you are lost. No woman objects to a humbug 
until she herself finds him out. No matter what men say or think ; interest 
her, puzzle her, let her believe that there is a mystery about you, and that will 
set her thinking; and once she begins to think about you, she is yours. In 
other respects, cultivate the graces in manner and speech, and then you will 
realise the very antithesis of modern manners. Good-bye, Ferdinand. I hope 
this Jetter will set you thinking. You are a constant anxiety to me. 


These constant letters from my grandmother were more than 
an anxiety to me. They were wearing me out,I felt sure. I 
should die of constant attacks of grandmother, I was confident. I 
should not be talked to death, but written and advised to death, 
and I should sink passively and decorously into the silent tomb, 
without my venerable relative knowing that she was the cause of 
my premature decease. There was something comforting and con- 
spicuously Christian-like in such an attitude. It reminded one 
also of that Spartan boy who, out of his love for animals, wouldn’t 
think of disturbing the hungry fox from his dinner, although he 
himself was supplying that meal, and couldn’t afford it. Yes, I 
would die by degrees, and my revered grandam should never, never 
know the reason why. 

Then I looked out of window, and presently the she of the 
azure-clad ankles appeared again on the lawn, and I remembered 
that my grandmother had urged me to cultivate the graces. Here 
was one of them, anyway. She was the personification either of 
artless grace or of graceful art. She didn’t exactly seem to be Eng- 
lish, too. Her dress did not adhere with that consistent pertinacity 
to the outlines of her figure which is the fashion among English 
damsels. On the contrary, it seemed to flow from her waist as she 
moved across the lawn with composed and measured tread. Her 
hair, which was black, was bound across her head in a manner 
which suggested a contempt for prevailing fashion ; in short, this 
young person was a sight which provoked curiosity as well as 
admiration, and I considered it only my duty to indulge in both. 

The necessities of life alone tore me away from the window. 
Hunger and the mandates of my grandmother bade me leave my 
room and seek luncheon downstairs, and the telegraph office. 
After wiring a message to my bookseller for a copy of Chesterfield, 
I consumed my luncheon leisurely and strolled upon the terraces 
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overlooking the sea. My reflections were not dazzlingly brilliant, 
though they were somewhat more cheerful than before luncheon. 
The prospect brightened, however, when my friend Lady Millefleurs 
suddenly appeared before me. 

‘This is delightful. My dear Mr. Killjoy, what on earth 
brings you to the sea so early in the season ?’ 

‘ Fatigue and disgust generally, I fancy,’ replied I, as we shook 
hands. ‘And pray, what is the reason of your visit ?’ 

‘ The usual thing, some amateur acting in the neighbourhood. 
But tell me, do you thiak that Lord Falmouth’s filly will start for 
the Leger?’ 

‘I haven’t the slightest notion.’ 

‘You once brought me good luck, do you remember, the time 
of the Clarisse affair ?’ 

I did remember it and shuddered. ‘ Yes,’ I answered, ‘and 
from what a fate did you not preserve me! I am still your 
debtor.’ 

‘Don’t mention the word “debtor”; I hate personalities,’ 
laughed she, coquettishly sitting down on a public benchand display- 
ing, as was her wont, a pair of exquisite bottines. And now tell 
me, what are you doing? what is your present object in life ?’ 

‘You know my unfortunate case, Lady Millefleurs.’ 

‘I know your exceedingly fortunate case, Mr. Killjoy ; already 
a man of considerable means, you are heir to a large property now 
in possession of an aged grandmother.’ 

‘Just so. But the property is at the caprice of that venerable 
dame. She may will it away to whom she pleases, or build a 
hospital, or found an infirmary for destitute cats, or a refuge for 


decayed parrots.’ 
‘All you have to do is to marry and show an inclination 


towards family life.’ 

‘There’s the difficulty. I have endeavoured manfully to 
accomplish the dear old lady’s wish. But you know with what 
success. Ah, Lady Millefleurs !’ 

‘Mr. Killjoy !? 

‘If chance, or rather good-fortune, had thrown us together 
years ago— 

I fully realized the inappropriateness of the exclamation, but I 
longed to unbosom myself to some one, and Lady Millefleurs 
looked particularly pretty, and her voice was distinctly sym- 
pathetic. 

‘If chance had thrown us together years ago, and I fully 
appreciate the delicacy of your compliment, Mr. Killjoy, the pro- 
bability is, that we should not be interchanging pleasant common- 
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places to-day. That’s my experience of married life, but of course 
Sir Lionel always was a tyrant !’ 

‘I never saw him,’ said I, ‘but he must be an ungrateful 
wretch.’ 

‘ Ungrateful even for the small mercies I have been to him,’ 
quoth the baronet’s wife. ‘But then,’ she continued, turning 
towards me, ‘enough of my miserable self: let me think what I can 
do for you. The sea-side is most appropriate for flirtation. Do 
you like Americans? ’ 

‘I have only met a few in Paris and Rome, and they did not 
impress me with any violent inclination towards a closer acquaint- 
ance.’ 

‘Men or women ?’ 

‘Oh, men. I don’t think I ever talked to an American 
girl.’ 

‘That’s delightful. You will possess the charm of novelty to 
her, and she will be equally fresh to you.’ 

‘Indeed,’ I returned, considerably mystified, ‘ that is presum- 
ably when I meet with one over here, for I have no inclination to 
travel over there.’ 

‘There is no need. I know a charming American girl staying 
here, pretty and well-bred, and all that.’ 

‘Money ?’ I inquired indifferently. 

‘I am sure I can’t tell. No one takes the world in by an 
appearance of wealth like an American. I should think, however, 
that she is well off. 

‘Good family ?’ I inquired again. 

‘Who knows ?” says she, rising. ‘I will introduce you to her 
to-night at the dance.’ 

Then the vision of my charmer in the hammock recurred to 
me, and a happy thought struck me. 

‘ Tell me,’ I cried, ‘has she get azure-clad ankles ?’ 

‘Azure-clad ankles!’ repeated Lady Millefleurs, slowly. 
‘ Azure-clad—Oh ! I see what you mean, you stupid man—yes, this 
morning she certainly did wear light-blue stockings. Why ?’ 

* Because I saw them myself from my window on the second 
floor. They captivated my fancy, filled my imagination——’ 

‘ Oh, fiddlestick!’ said Lady Millefleurs, 







































II. 


Tue ball-room at the Royal Hotel was comfortably full when I 
made my appearance a little after ten o’clock the same night. 
The band was playing the ‘ Donnerwetter Waltz,’ the most popular 
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dance of the day, the floor was judiciously waxed, and the company, 
if not. select, was upon its best behaviour. 

With my crush-hat safely wedged between my ribs and elbow, 
my shirt-cuffs modestly but firmly pulled over my lavender gloves, 
I gazed, leaning absently against the wall, at the couples who 
gyrated over the polished boards. This is my favourite occupation 
ata dance. A keen observer, I contemplate humanity during the 
hour of its frivolity, and occasionally benefit it afterwards by my 
observations in a three-volume novel. Times were when I was 
accounted the fastest deux-temps waltzer in Bayswater. But those 
days are gone, and whilst they were going, they gradually dimin- 
ished my zeal as they increased my weight. 

Conspicuous among the dancers were two couples. One of 
them consisted of Lady Millefleurs and a man I have met in London, 
the Vicomte de Belettres: She, past her first' youth, is more 
madly impassioned with dancing than when as a budding maiden 
she married that elderly and sporting baronet, Sir Lionel 
Millefleurs. He, middle-aged, generously developed and an un- 
deniable weight-carrier, is as firmly impressed with the superiority 
of his own velocity in waltzing as when a quarter of a century ago 
he scattered havoc among the grisettes in the Quartier Latin, 
I watched them and I pitied them. They hopped and they spun. 
M. Le Vicomte’s elbows dealt. huge bruises on the arms of delicate 
young damsels whose only heaven was the trois temps and the en- 
circling arm of any stranger agile enough to steer them safe. Oh! 
the way they jostled and jumped. And with the usual pertinacity 
of failures, they stuck to their work with panting and ceaseless 
precision. 

‘ Infatuated mortals !’ I exclaimed to myself. But what man 
—that is, if he be a Frenchman—-will confess to himself that he is 
passé? what woman, if she looks young, will ever openly allow that 
she cannot waltz ? 

The other couple which more than attracted my attention 
slided smoothly and gracefully enough. With no perceptible ex- 
ertion in their movement, there appeared to be a unison, a mutual 
trust in the manner with which they slipped this way and that, 
which seemed to indicate a harmony of spirit as well as of motion. 
The man was never at a loss for a backward turn, and the girl 
either followed or guided him in and out of the maze of dancers 
with an instinct which seemed miraculous. These were the only 
couple who danced in this to me strange but fascinating style. 
The man was tall, slim, and faultlessly dressed, and wore a heavy 
moustache over a mouth which might have been ugly. The girl, 
tall for her sex, was different from the rest of the women in the 
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room. Why, I am not enough of a modiste or an ethnologist to 
answer. And then she appeared to caress the left elbow of her 
partner with her right arm, which was not exactly the thing ; any- 
thing but, I thought. 

‘Casino dancing,’ said some fellow near me. 

‘ Mabille,’ suggested a second. 

* Not at all,’ emphatically insisted a third. ‘They are the best 
dancers in the room, and they are setting a fashion which will be 
followed. 

‘ What fashion ?’ lazily asked Number One. 

‘The American,’ quoth Number Three, and turned away. 

At the word ‘American’ I pricked up my ears, and again 
turned my eyes towards the couple in question. But they had 
stopped, for the ‘ Donnerwetter’ waltz was at its last gasp; I 
noticed, however, that her ladyship and the Vicomte jostled and 
jumped until the last strain had died away. 

* How late youare, Mr. Killjoy!’ she ejaculated, fanning herself 
violently. ‘ You know the Vicomte ?’ 

I bowed. 

‘Ha! mon cher, how do you do? How goes it my boy, eh ? 
By Dickens, but it is ’ot,’ and the ponderous and panting gentle- 
man slapped me familiarly on the shoulder. 

As I always like to be on terms of easy acquaintanceship with 
the best people in the room if I can, I did not resent the saluta- 
tion of the Frenchman. Besides, we ought all to be able to bear the 
familiarity of a nobleman with an equal mind. At the same time, 
I felt considerably his superior from the fact that I was unruffled, 
that I was cool, that I did not pant. 

Lady Millefleurs broke in, ‘And now for your divinity with 
the azure—ahem. Come,’ and she took my arm and led me across 
the room. We approached the couple who had been dancing so 
sympathetically, but who were now reclining on a settee apparently 
bored with each other’s company. 

‘Miss Vandermeyer, said Lady Millefleurs, ‘allow me to 
present Mr. Killjoy, who has never met an American.’ 

The girl raised her big dark eyes and smiled. Then she 
bowed slightly and murmured ‘ Mr. Killjoy.’ I felt embarrassed 
as Lady Millefleurs turned to that slim youth with a heavy 
moustache hiding a presumably ugly mouth. 

‘Haven’t you ever been in America, Mr. Killjoy?’ the houri 
asked with a slightly inquisitive accent. 

‘No, Miss Vandermeyer, I never had that honour.’ 

‘You don’t say,! And you never met an Amurrikan young 
lady before ? ’ 
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‘ No, never.’ 

‘ Why, how delightful ! You must be perfectly sweet ;’ and she 
said all this slowly in a divine intonation that was intoxicatingly 
novel. Besides, it was something to be called perfectly sweet by a 
girl whom one admired because of her but no; a downward 
glance revealed that they were not azure- but sable-clad. 

That downward glance would have caused nine English girls 
out of ten to withdraw their dancing-shoes with a sudden and 
hoydenish scrape out of sight. Miss Vandermeyer did nothing of 
the kind. She was thoroughly composed, perhaps conscious of 
the supreme beauty of her instep, and ready to suffer the admira- 
tion of mankind thereat. 

‘I’m not much of a dancer, Miss Vandermeyer,’ said I 
apologetically, by way of a beginning ; ‘ but pray allow me to ; 

‘I guess I won’t dance much more, Mr. Killjoy,’ she interposed. 
‘Don’t you want to take me round for a promenade ?’ 

I hadn’t thought of it, but I didn’t tell her so as I exclaimed 
vivaciously : 

‘Of course I do. I have wanted to ever since I saw you in 
your hammock.’ 

She opened her big brown eyes again and hesitated before she 
took my arm. Then she laughed, and her cheeks broke into two 
ravishing dimples. 

‘I guess [ll go outside and sit on the balcony. I don’t care 
about English dancing, and the air outside is real fresh.’ 

I led her to the window, and we stepped out on the balcony 
which overlooked the sea. She sank at once into a low chair, and 
fanned herself leisurely. 

‘And how do you like England, Miss Vandermeyer ?’ 

‘I believe I like it better than the people,’ said she. ‘ But I 
have had a lovely time, anyhow. There’s Lady Millefleurs, she is 
just as sweet as she can be, She has introduced me to ever so 
many gentlemen.’ 

‘Yes,’ said I, ‘she is as good and true as 

‘As her own diamonds. Just see how they sparkle! I break 
the tenth commandment dreadfully whenever I see them.’ 

‘Shall you stay long?’ 

‘Brother and I are going to travel around. I guess we shall 
stay in Europe till the fall.’ 

And then I hoped that I wasn’t detaining her from her 
dancing. I always make a point of never allowing women to 
have enough of me. But she didn’t care to move. 

‘There’s just one thing I notice: your young society men are 
not as polite as ours. I have ever so many gentlemen friends and 
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young lady friends in New York, and they all say the same. 
Don’t you want to fetch me an ice ?’ 

I apologised hurriedly for my forgetfulness and rushed off in 
search of the luxury. When I returned, I found M. le Vicomte 
alluring her to waltz. Not she, however. But she took my ice. 
The Vicomte, by no means a bad man at heart, calmly possessed 
himself of my seat, and overwhelmed her with attentions. To 
my silent satisfaction, she did not pay much heed, and after suffer- 
ing them for five minutes she gave him the ice-plate, saying 
beseechingly : 

‘Won't you go round and bring me my scarf, Vicomte? It’s in 
the public parlour.’ 

‘Of course,’ he cried eagerly; ‘but the public parlour, by 
Dickens, where is it ?’ 

‘ Right ahead,’ said she, ‘and turn to the right.’ 

‘ Ah, yes,’ he cried, recovering his senses, ‘ the ladies’ room, yes, 
yes. Allright.’ And he went away. 

‘Won't you come and talk to me, Mr. Killjoy? I guess the 
Vicomte won’t find my scarf in a hurry.’ 

‘No? why ?’ I asked, delighted, resuming my former seat. 

‘ Because there isn’t any scarf there. The Vicomte is always 
walking round with me, and [ get tired of walking round with 
him, anyway.’ 

This emphatic preference opened my eyes not a little. This 
young American girl had evidently come to Europe for diversion 
and a husband. I know women so well that I saw through her in 
an instant, but she was so novel and so winsome that I determined 
for the present not to check her advances. Besides, if she meant 
to ‘go it,’ my experience was fully equal to hers, and I could ‘go 
it’ also. 

‘ Frenchmen as a rule are bores when they are not absolutely 
wicked,’ I remarked sententiously. 

‘He is real straightforward and manly, but he hasn’t any 
company manners. I admire to watch him doing the elegant to a 
lady.’ 

‘When you are not the lady, Miss Vandermeyer ? ’ 

‘ Why, certainly.’ 

As I have already tried to show, this strange young woman 
was never at a loss for an answer, or in doubt for a word. She 
was as thoroughly composed as if she were giving orders to her 
dressmaker—indeed, her utterance was as reposeful as her attitude. 
Her delivery was slow and her tone was soft—very soft, as I have 
since learned, for an American. 

As the moon rose high and clear, I took several long, perhaps 
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dangerous looks at my lovely companion. Her thick black hair 
was coiled round her head and fixed with barbaric ornaments of 
silver, her neck and bosom were covered with black diaphanous 
netting, which showed up rather than dimmed the whiteness of 
her skin. Her face, which was finely cut, was made eloquently 
expressive by her big dark eyes and full red mouth. The nose, 
slightly retrowssé, was more delicately chiselled than the majority 
of English noses, which gave the owner an air of decision and 
command by no means inappropriate to her gestures. She was 
indeed a pretty sight, prettier perhaps than when she was swing- 
ing in her hammock, and not the least entrancing part of the 
situation was that she gave every symptom of being thoroughly 
well pleased with her companion. 

The music went on, waltz succeeded waltz, but still she did not 
stir from her cosy nook. She prattled away, paying no great 
heed to my remarks, and utterly unmindful of my occasional 
witticisms. She lived in New York with her father, and was 
‘travelling round’ with her brother. Their house ‘on Fifth 
Avenue’ she guessed was larger than any she had seen in London, 
and she considered that English women dressed badly and had 
large feet. English gentlemen were nice, but by no means as 
handsome as young society men in America, and not half as atten- 
tive to young ladies. 

I, with my superior knowledge, did not contradict her: why 
should I? She, with her intense patriotism, would only be too 
glad to marry some foreigner with a title, or an Englishman of 
good family. I knew of several of my countrymen who had mar- 
ried American wives. After all, it was only natural that girls 
should be willing to improve their social position, and I deter- 
mined that she should be made fully aware that hers needed im- 
provement. At the same time, I felt that the operation would be 
difficult. : 

We were both leaning over the balcony looking out to sea. 
She had risen preparatory to retiring. 

‘That is a nasty bit of cloud rising there,’ I remarked casually. 
She seemed just a trifle astonished. 

‘I think you perfectly horrid to use such a word,’ said she, 
with no tone of anger in her voice. 

‘What word, Miss Vandermeyer ?’ I asked, amused. 

‘ Nasty.’ 

‘Don’t you use the word in America ?’ 

‘ No, certainly not.’ 

‘ That’s odd,’ I remarked. 
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*T don’t see that it’s odd,’ said she; ‘we don’t use the word, 
because there is nothing nasty in the whole United States.’ 

With that she left me, and I began to think that perhaps I 
had better give up the idea of convincing her of the superiority 
of things English. 


III. 


THE next morning I received my copy of Chesterfield, and 
spent an hour or two over it. I sat by the open window, and 
occasionally took a peep at Miss Vandermeyer swaying to and fro 
gently in her hammock. The Letters were instructive enough, but 
she was inspiring. I actually began some verses about her, which 
will possibly be included in the complete edition of my works 
whenever it may appear. Truth to tell, I had been thinking a 
good deal of the damsel during the night, and had come to the 
conclusion that her society was worth cultivating. The sun was 
very hot, and I sat at my table hammering out rhymes, ‘ evening 
breeze’ and ‘ whispering trees,’ ‘ ebon tresses’ and ‘ coy caresses.’ 
I threw my pen down and took up my volume. sentence caught 
my eye. 

‘The flattery which is most pleasing to really beautiful or 
decidedly ugly women, is that which is addressed to the intellect.’ 

I noted the sentence down. I would act upon it, so I put on 
my hat and strolled into the gardens below. As I approached 
the hammock and its contents, I experienced a sensation of gnaw- 
ing nervousness for which I could give no reasonable account to 
myself. It was impossible that I, a blasé man about town, could 
be at a loss in the presence of a young girl, unsophisticated, unused 
to society, and who used such queer expressions. I pulled myself 
together and approached the hammock. The contents, at any 
rate, did not appear embarrassed. She dropped her book on the 
turf and turned her eyes full on me. 

I thought I would begin at once and flatter her intellect. 

‘You seem to be a great: reader, Miss Vandermeyer.’ She ad- 
mitted the fact, and I went on. ‘What is your favourite branch 
of literature ? I wonder if I can guess: poetry ?’ 

She didn’t much think it was. She had read somewhat of 
Longfellow, and she thought she liked Bryant ; Tennyson, however, 
was ‘ perfectly sweet.’ 

‘To a lady of your culture and reading I would recommend 
Morris, I said tentatively. 
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‘I have read him all I can,’ she replied. ‘Don’t you want to 
lend me something, Mr. Killjoy ?’ 

* Certainly—advice, assistance, or what ?’ 

‘Only just your hand. Thank you, there;’ and as she took 
my offered arm she raised herself in her hammock and with one 
easy motion stood beside me under the gnarled old pear-tree. 

‘ Won’t you come down to the sea ?——it’s cooler there,’ she asked ; 
and then began one of the best-remembered days I ever spent. 
We sat on the beach and threw pebbles into the sea; I talked to 
her of books generally, and she showed but languid interest ; 
on casually mentioning my own, however, she became intensely 
pleased. ‘This was the result of flattering her intellect. 

‘You don’t say, Mr. Killjoy, she exclaimed, ‘ you are a real 
author ?” 

Modestly but impressively I gave her an account of my author-: 
ship; she was delightfully inquisitive even as to details, and wanted 
to know ‘right away’ where she could purchase my tomes. I was 
able to calm her excitement by a promise of a set of my works 
which should be sent to her apartment the same evening: for, with 
an eagle eye to eventualities, I never travel without several copies 
carefully stowed away at the bottom of my largest portmanteau. 
After this declaration of my fame, she became slightly more 
deferential in her answers; she seemed more ready to listen to my 
advice as te how and where she should travel. 

‘Tam right glad to have met you, Mr. Killjoy,’ she said as 
we sauntered back to the hotel. ‘I never saw a live author before, 
and had no notion what they were like.’ 

‘And now what do you think they are like, Miss Vander- 
meyer?’ I asked, delighted. 

She hesitated a moment, then answered imperturbably, ‘I 
guess authors are just like everybody else.’ 

Another result of flattering her intellect. 

In the afternoon I saw her in the ladies’ drawing-room, and 
she asked me, after turning away from the Vicomte, whether I 
didn’t want to take her for a ride. This was rather a staggerer, 
for I am conscious that I am not seen to my fullest advantage on 
horseback. My figure, despite the efforts of a cunning tailor, is 
not as symmetrical as it was. I never ride in the park in town. 
So I told her that I had left my riding things at home. 

She told me that I would do very well as I was, and added, 
‘There are some real elegant carriages to be hired from the 
hotel.’ 

I realised that I had misunderstood her; so we went for our 
drive, and she positively declined any further escort than myself. 
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Matters were progressing rapidly indeed. Here was I alone in 
the open country with a beautiful girl whom I had never met 
before yesterday. At the same time, I must confess that she was 
just as serene and collected as at the moment when I was first 
introduced to her. My society was doubtless agreeable to her, but 
there was no hesitation in the manner in which she held herself, 
as it were, apart from any attempt of mine towards flirtation or 
familiarity. I was struck by this somewhat remarkable trait, and 
liked her all the more. 

So a week or ten days passed. Lady Millefleurs warned me 
that my attentions were conspicuous and were exciting comment ; 
the Vicomte bantered me in his usually familiar way; but Mr. 
Hamlet C. Vandermeyer, who was yachting every day, took no 
notice either of me or of his sister. 

During the last week I had been cogitating seriously as to 
whether I should marry her. She was beautiful, she was fond of 
me, and Lady Millefleurs had assured me that the Vandermeyers 
were an excellent family, Knickerbockers I think she called them, 
descended from the ancient Dutch tribes who had first settled in 
New York. By way of a feeler, I wrote to my grandmother ex- 
plaining the situation. The venerable lady answered charac- 
teristically : ‘I have never met an American in my life, and I 
cordially detest the lot. Still, if the girl is decent in her manners 
and sober in her habits and does not speak through her nose, I 
will consent to receive her. You say she is good-looking and 
highly educated and dresses in exquisite taste. Good. Bring her 
to me for a few days; and as she cannot, of course, travel without 
her brother, you may ask the young savage as well.’ 

The letter was more encouraging than I had expected ; still, I 
could not very well show it to Miss Vandermeyer before I paid 
her the greatest compliment man is capable of offering. I hinted 
to Lady Millefleurs that she might prepare her friend for the com- 
pliment, and her Ladyship promised all her assistance. In the 
mean time Miss Vandermeyer read my books, listened to my advice, 
and occasionally, as she lay in her hammock, to the sonnets which 
I had taken to writing. 

Two weeks exactly from the night I had first met her we sat 
together again on the balcony after she had been dancing with her 
brother. Lady Millefleurs had told me at dinner that she had 
prepared the way, and that Miss Vandermeyer had evinced no great 
astonishment at the intelligence. She was reclining as before in 
reposeful ease, and there was an unaccustomed colour in her 
cheeks. She was as composed as ever, though she must have known 
what I was going to say; whilst I was more hot and restless than I 
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ever remember. I was hesitating how I should begin, when she 
spoke. 
‘I have had a splendid time here, Mr. Killjoy, and I am right 
grateful to you for all your kindness. But I guess we must go to- 
morrow.’ 

‘Go? To-morrow?’ I gasped. But then I recognised her 
feminine trick, and was reassured. Her remark was only meant as 
a slight encouragement for me to proceed. ‘I hope, Miss Vander- 
meyer, you will go nowhere again without me,’ I said in my ten- 
derest accents. She sighed almost inaudibly. ‘I want you never 
to go away again; I want you to remain here; I want you to 
be my wife.’ And I tried to take the mittened hand reclining 
on her lap. 

Still she remained calm and impassive. 

‘I am very sorry, Mr. Killjoy, that you should have made a mis- 
take. Lady Millefleurs has told me about it. Why, I never gave 
you any cause for thinking that I caredabout you. Iam real sorry.’ 

‘No cause, Miss Vandermeyer! Good gracious! you have been 
about with me everywhere during the last fortnight.’ 

‘I reckoned I was only having a good time. You don’t under- 
stand American ladies, Mr. Killjoy.’ 

‘I am afraid I do not,’ I said bitterly, rising from my seat. 

‘You see, father wanted me to travel round Europe, and I came. 
He is ambitious, and wants me to marry a Duke or a Count. He 
isn’t like most American gentlemen. My brother doesn’t want to 
know Dukes and Counts, and I don’t know that I do. I guess I 
will go home and marry an American.’ 

* Perhaps that will be your wisest course, Miss Vandermeyer. In 
America your actions will not be misunderstood.’ 

‘I guess not. Good night, Mr. Killjoy. Good-bye? Well, 
I’m sorry you didn’t know American ladies better. I have had the 
loveliest time——’ 

I rushed away, and found myself presently in the smoking-room. 
The Vicomte was smoking his questionably decorated meerschaum. 

‘ Ah, my friend,’ he cried, ‘ you are glum, you are pale. You 
have seen a ghost, isn’t it?’ 

‘Do you know who that pretty American is—Miss Vandermeyer ?’ 

‘Ah, mon Dieu!’ he ejaculated, puffing a volume of smoke from 
his mouth. ‘Yes! I learned to-day ; the papa is riche, very riche. 
He is—what you call him ?—épicier.’ 

‘Grocer!’ I cried. 

‘ Eh bien out, grossair. He is the richest grossair in New York.’ 
I rang the bell, feverish but grateful. 

‘ Waiter, a cigar and a brandy and soda.’ 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MISS MOLLY.’ 


‘Prisoners!’ So that was the end of it: the end of all the 
grand hopes of future glory with which I had left the camp only 
yesterday. 

Common soldiers, ere now, had done great things, which had 
proved stepping-stones to ultimate success, and—who could tell ?— 
I, Jean Manon, might by some strange stroke of luck have lived 
to lay at the feet of the little new wife the sword of an officer. 

And instead, here were I and my companion, in the dawn of a 
grey morning, marching along a dusty road, guarded by four 
German soldiers-—prisoners of war. And prisoners likely to receive 
but small mercy, as I knew full well, for a spy need expect but a 
speedy trial and a speedier death. And this is what we were. 

For only last evening—was it, indeed, so short a time ago ?— 
Colonel Beaufront had said : ‘ I must have definite knowledge of the 
whereabouts of the enemy. Now, who will volunteer to go to- 
night, and bring me back word in the morning? Some one must 
go, and it is a service, I warn you, men, of great danger, and, if 
unsuccessful, means—death. Who volunteers ?’ 

He was always a man of few words, was Colonel Beaufront. 

‘I will, Colonel, I replied, before anyone could speak. ‘I 
know every step, every road about here; my home lies not ten 
miles away. If there is a living man can tell you what you want 
to know, I am the man.’ 

‘Come to my tent,’ said the Colonel, speaking sharply, ‘ and 
you shall have your orders.’ 

He gave them to me in few words: ‘To be back at daybreak 
with knowledge—-definite knowledge—of the enemy’s where- 
abouts.’ 

It did not seem to me a very difficult task, here in our own 
country, amongst our own people, and everyone ready to lend a 
helping hand, but still I quite understood the risk. 

‘You may take a companion,’ said Colonel Beaufront, as he 
finished his instructions ; ‘two are better than one.’ 

I had refused his offer, saying, ‘ No need to risk two lives where 
one would suffice,’ when there had entered this lad who now walks 
by my side, and had begged of the Colonel to be sent also. ‘Do 
not forbid it,’ he pleaded. ‘Iam no use alone; it is Jean who is 
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teaching me to be a soldier. We have never been separated yet ; 
and when I joined, Monsieur, you remember it was only for the 
sake of being with him!’ 

‘So be it,’ said the Colonel, apparently not much interested 
in the discussion, and then to me: ‘As well take him as 
anyone.’ 

Thus it came to pass that as night fell Louis and I slipped 
away into the darkness side by side, on our reconnoitring expedi- 
tion. Merely to find out whether the enemy were in force in the 
neighbourhood or not, merely that. Surely, to a man as intimate 
with the country as I, not a difficult task. 

And yet here was I trudging along this dusty road, handcuffed 
to the boy who had come with me, with a pretty strong feeling 
at my heart that by to-morrow J, at any rate, should have solved 
the great mystery of life and death. 

Well, if so, I was a man, and could face it. And if not a great 
ending, it was a soldier’s, and I was doing my duty—at least, had 
attempted to do it; and if I had failed, it was from no lack of 
will. 

That was not what was troubling me; it was the boy who had 
thrust himself into this danger for love of me; the boy whose 
hand I could feel against mine, and whose tired feet I could hear 
dragging one after the other as he strove to keep pace with my 
steady steps. Looking at him in this dim, uncertain light, I 
could note how thin and white were his cheeks, how large and 
hollow his brown eyes, and how the little dark rings of hair curled 
about his forehead, where he had pushed back his cap. And all 
this made my heart ache, for though in the eyes of these four 
silent soldiers he was but a young spy being taken to well-merited 
punishment, in mine he was something far different, something 
very like a martyr. They did not know how one day, the day I 
was first called from the care of the old farm to serve my country, 
the day of my wedding too, if that mattered aught, and I was 
sitting alone and heavy-hearted amongst the careless, good-natured 
fellows with whom I was to serve through a sad campaign ; how 
suddenly that very first evening I heard my name called. ‘ Private 
Manon !’ 

I answered mechanically, and rose to see what the sergeant 
wanted. 

‘A new recruit—a volunteer,’ said Sergeant Latour, ‘and look- 
ing for you.’ 

‘A friend it must be, I thought, and went eagerly forth to 

here the sergeant was standing, this boy by his side. 
‘He comes from your home,’ said the sergeant, who was of a 
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talkative disposition, ‘and has joined the army soas to be near you. 
Says you have been friends a long time.’ 

I recognised him at once as soon as ever the light from the 
sergeant’s lantern fell upon him, and Heaven knows in that lonely 
moment how thankful I was to see a face I knew. 

‘IT am not much of a soldier, or even of a man, said he, step- 
ping to my side, ‘ but life at home is hard, and you have never 
said to me a rough word in your life, so, for the sake of being near 
you, I have joined the army.’ 

Thus it was that Louis became a soldier, and that he and I, 
from that day forward, were inseparable. Together we talked ot 
home, and of all the happiness that was to come when this terrible 
war was over, and that in itself gave us a subject of which we 
never tired. The others left us pretty much alone, laughed at us 
at first, then ceased to mock, and finally even to think much about 
us. We were uninteresting except to each other. 

You will understand now how it was that at the sight of the 
boy’s wan face my heart ached—ached more bitterly than it 
would have done at the mere fact of being outnumbered and 
captured so soon. 

‘ Are you very tired?’ I said under my breath. 

‘Very tired,’ he replied with an attempt at a smile. ‘I never 
was very brave, you know, but I think I should be braver if my 
feet did not ache so.’ 

I contrived then that he should lean a little of his slight 
weight against my strong right arm, and to let him feel the 
contact of my hand, hoping that its touch would give him 
courage. 

‘You must not despair, Louis,’ I said gently, for I felt a tear 
fall on the hand that rested against his. ‘ Yow will get away all 
right.’ 

‘Oh, no, no!’ and he sobbed outright. ‘ Promise me, promise 
that I share your fate, whatever it may be.’ 

At the sound of his slightly raised voice the soldiers closed 
in a little nearer, and warned thus that they were listening, I tried 
to soothe him. ‘Do not ery, Louis, I said. ‘ If there is a chance 
for life, one must always take it.’ 

‘There must be two chances in our case,’ he said gravely, ‘ one 
for you and one for me, if it is to be of any good.’ 

‘Not so. If by any words of mine your life can be saved, rest 
assured those words will be spoken. You are far too young to die 
—and such a death!’ 

‘ What do you take me for ?’ he asked. 

‘ Not for a coward,’ I replied; ‘I know you too well.’ 
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‘But I am a coward, he pleaded; ‘I could not live alone. 
What did I join the army for, but because I was an orphan, and 
ill-treated, and you were the only person who ever had a kind word 
for me? Ihad grown used to hardness and unkindness before, but 
since I have known you well, since these last few weeks, I could 
not go back to it. Do not fear for me, I can be courageous— 
and I will. I am not afraid of death, only of loneliness.’ 

‘ But,’ I said, speaking as calmly as I could, ‘life is a good gift, 
to be always guarded if possible, and you are very young. In 
future years you will be happy, and will look back to this youth, 
of which you speak so bitterly, as a troubled dream, all over and 
done with.’ 

‘Let me see first what you are offering me,’ he said quietly 
(the tears had all disappeared now), ‘always considering that the 
chance of life was given to me and not to you.’ 

‘There are others listening,’ I said, by way of warning. 

‘I do not care,’ he cried, throwing back his head, ‘I have 
nothing to say that Iam ashamed of!’ and then more calmly : 
‘Listen. I am full grown, am I not ? and so small—feel’—and I 
was aware of a curly head for an instant pressed against my arm. 
‘ Why, I do not reach up to your shoulder! And my hands, ah! I 
am afraid I should not be able to lift them with these irons if you 


did not help me.’ 
I looked down as he spoke in that low, eager voice, and 


sighed. 
‘ Ah, me, it was a very small hand to expect to fight the world 


with.’ 

‘Now you see for yourself, dear Jean, I am not worth much ; 
my uncle is right.’ 

And here the steady voice shook a little. ‘I am an orphan, 
and there is no one in the whole world who cares whether I live 
or die, excepting only you. Then, what good would this gift of 
life be to me without you?’ 

Yes, perhaps he was right—but I hesitated. 

‘You see,’ he went on, noting my hesitation, and creeping a 
step nearer as he spoke, ‘should they kill only one of us,’ here his 
voice quivered for a moment, ‘the other would be left far from 
home and friends, a prisoner perhaps for years; and supposing, 
ah! just supposing J were that one, what would become of me!’ 

‘ Better than that, far better, that we died together.’ 

‘Yes, yes, I should fear that far more than death,’ he said 
softly; ‘ so, as we are agreed, you will swear to me now that we will 
just take our chance as we have done so many times, and stand or 


fall together.’ 
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I nodded my head; a little lump in my throat, when I looked 
at the pretty curly head and tired, anxious eyes, prevented me 
from speaking. 

‘Then that is all right,’ he said cheerily, and, as the soldiers 
bid us halt—‘ See, we are at our journey’s end. Do you know, 
Jean, I don’t think you can be as glad as I am, for you are too big,’ 
looking up at me, ‘to feel tired, and I > the white face and 
black-rimmed eyes told the rest. 

‘Poor child!’ I said pitifully, but he smiled. 

‘No, not to be pitied now that you have promised. Swear it, 
will you,’ in sudden, anxious tones, even at the very moment that 
we were entering into the presence of the officer who held between 
his hands the question of life or death. 

For one little second I paused, for I do not think I ever broke 
an oath; and then I saw a vision of this delicate, fragile youth, alone, 
amongst hard strangers and cruel foes, frightened, and I who had 
always protected him not here to defend him, and ‘I swear it,’ I 
said, under my breath, at the same moment that our captor said: 
‘Spies, Captain.’ 

At the sound of his voice my thoughts came back to earth, and 
for the first time Louis’ eyes quitted my face, the sight of which 
seemed to inspire him with courage, and he looked towards the 
Captain. 

He was a young man, not more than thirty, with a fair, kind 
face—at least, one would have said so had this not been war time, 
and he not our enemy. 

He asked us nothing, but questioned the men where they had 
found us, what we were doing, &c.; and then in French to me: 
‘You know your fate,’ he said; ‘we have no mercy on spies.’ 
He threw such scorn into the word, that I felt the boy at my side 
shiver as he spoke; such scorn, that I raised my head, and said : 
‘Spies, so be it. The name matters little. A soldier has but to 
obey.’ 

He did not answer, but turned to the soldiers, and spoke again 
in German. Then in French : ‘ To be shot at eight o’clock ;’ at least, 
those were the only words that reached me, for I was trying to 
instil courage into my tired, drooping companion by the aid of a 
pair of steady eyes. 

But it was not needed. 

‘TI am not afraid, he whispered, ‘ but, Monsieur,’ to the officer, 
speaking very faintly,‘ I am very tired—a glass of water, and 
then showed such signs of losing consciousness, that the Captain, a 
half-compassionate look creeping into his eyes, gave another order, 
and the chain that bound us was loosed. 
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‘He is very young, Monsieur,’ I said, ‘and had walked many 
miles for one so delicate before we were captured.’ 

‘Very unfitted for a soldier,’ murmured the Captain, looking 
over papers whilst he spoke, as I knelt on the ground by the boy’s 
side, now and again moistening his lips with water. 

‘Most unfit,’ I said, remembering the reason of his presence 
here. ‘Ah! you are better now,’ as with a long sigh he opened 
his eyes. 

‘ Yes, much better.’ And he sat up. ‘ Monsieur,’ to the Cap- 
tain, his white lips still trembling as he attempted to speak, ‘ do 
not think it is fear. Iam not the least afraid of death, but I am 
tired, very tired.’ 

The officer said nothing, perhaps did not know what to say, 
but he half turned away, as if he could not quite face the expres- 
sion of those brown eyes. 

‘They can sit down outside,’ he said. ‘ Disarm them and guard 
them, but you need not put on the handcuffs again.’ So we sat 
down, the four soldiers marching up and down, and watched the 
day break which was to be our last on earth. But even then we 
were happy; we talked in low whispers of all we had done, all we 
had intended doing, in the days when we believed a soldier’s career 
was the road to glory. And now Well, it was soon over, and 
we were still together. 

‘Ah!’ he murmured once, ‘supposing you had been alone now, 
and I had had to imagine all this by and by, when I just heard 
that you were dead !’ 

‘Would you have cared so much ?’ I asked, just for the sake of 
seeing the eyes raised to mine, of hearing the voice say: ‘It 
would have killed me, just as surely as will that soldier’s bullet; so 
this is better—I am with you!’ 

Then out came the Captain, gave an order, and one of the men 
present departed, and returned with a satisfactory answer 
apparently, and the officer spoke to me. ‘ You were sent doubtless 
to find out what we were doing here. If you had succeeded in 
your mission you would have done no good, only set your com- 
mander’s mind at rest, for there,’ pointing to a cloud of dust in the 
distance, ‘is the army that occupied this position—they have 
already left it—on their way to Paris.’ 

To Paris! My head seemed to swim round at the words. 
Then, we were defeated, and our regiment, that was to have brought 
the tidings to the main body, had failed in its intent. Perhaps, 
if I had returned safely, who knows! But here the next sentence 
I caught in that foreign accent changed the current of my 
thoughts. ‘The boy first.’ 
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Louis lifted himself up at the words, and I rose also. Such a 
little slight, dusty figure he looked ! 

‘Good-bye, dear Jean,’ he said quite firmly, and half lifting his 
arms. ‘ Will youembrace me? Permit me,’ turning to the soldiers, 
‘it is for good-bye.’ He threw his thin arms round my neck as he 
spoke and kissed me on either cheek. ‘Good-bye, kindest, dearest 
friend—the separation is not for long.’ 

I pressed him close to my heart, and then slowly relaxed my 
hold. 

‘Farewell,’ he said once more, both his hands in mine; and 
then, turning half back as he was marched away, ‘ Do not look, 
Jean.’ 

But I did: I could not help it. My eyes seemed fascinated to- 
wards that dark, curly head. Another few moments, and—ah ! 
I cannot bear it! Anything else! I would die twice over rather 
than this, and there still remained a chance! 

Before the two soldiers left with me had time to guess my 
intention and prevent me, I was by the Captain’s side, even 
before he had entered the tent. ‘Stop them, stop them!’ I 
cried in breathless, unnatural tones; ‘it is my wife!’ 

At my words the officer paused, looked at me, then raised his 
voice and called, and the three figures began retracing their steps. 

Some quick questions and answers passed among our captors, 
but we did not heed them. I was noting the reproachful look in 
the dark eyes fixed on mine, listening to the low voice saying: 
‘Ah, Jean, and you promised !’ 

‘I tried, Louis, indeed I tried,’ answering the reproachful eyes 
and pleading voice, ‘ but it was too hard.’ 

Then there was a little movement, and two soldiers placed 
themselves one on either side of me. 

But at this Louis threw herself on the ground at the feet of 
this man who held our lives in his hand, and prayed of him with 
all her strength not to save her. 

‘IT am an orphan and homeless,’ she cried; « I have no one but 
him. Oh, of your pity, do not send me out into the world alone, 
Iam so young! Ah, Jean, Jean!’ pausing in her prayers, ‘ why did 
you break your word to me? It is the first time ever since I 
knew you.’ 

‘She pleads for life ?’ asked one of the soldiers in his German- 
French of me. 

But before I could reply, ‘ No, for death,’ the Captain made 
answer. And as he spoke he essayed to move away, but she, still 
clinging about his feet, prevented him. 

‘Not yet, not yet,’she cried. ‘Ah, what canI say to move you 
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to mercy! It is so little I ask for. We fear nothing, he and 
I, excepting separation !’ 

‘You shall not be separated,’ he said quietly. 

‘You are good,’ she replied, and rose from her knees without 
another word. 

Then we found ourselves seated on the ground outside the 
tent where we had waited before, the sergeant standing a little dis- 
tance off. ‘Do not attempt to move,’ he said, raising a pistol 
significantly as he spoke. 

But we scarce heeded his words; in a few seconds had forgotten 
his presence, forgotten everything, saving these few moments 
snatched from death; moments when disguise was no longer 
needed, when I could put my arm round the slender figure at my 
side, and draw it closer to me, and hold the small thin hands 
tightly clasped in mine, whispering the while all the courageous, 
loving words I could think of. 

‘He will be sure to keep his word, you think, Jean? He 
looks trustworthy, does he not ?’ she said once. 

‘Yes, I agreed, ‘I thought so.’ And then we quitted the 
subject, and talked of ourselves and our love, and of these last sad 
weeks, and so were unaware of everything else until, looking up 
suddenly, I saw that the tent had disappeared, and that where the 
sergeant had lately been, stood the Captain, holding a horse by the 
rein. I could see the soldiers moving quickly in the direction 
where the clouds of dust had discovered the marching feet of their 
comrades. 

As I gazed round thus bewildered, the Captain beckoned to us 
to approach him, beckoned with a hand that held a pistol, and we 
did so, I with those small hands still clasped in mine. 

‘Halt !’ he said, when we stood within a couple of feet of him. 
‘I promised you that you should not be separated, and thus I keep 
my word. The strong can afford to be merciful—you are par- 
doned.’ 


And without another word he sprang into the saddle, and rode 
swiftly away inthe brilliant early sunlight, leaving my wife and me 
standing hand in hand amongst the singing birds, and all the 
glories of daybreak, with the gift of life to remember him by for 
evermore. 





M Song of Coil and Guerdon. 


A LESSENING light in heaven above, 
A dreamy sound below, 

An hour that seems to image love, 
With golden, steadfast glow ; 

A golden light upon the leas, 
It shows as though the sun 

Were paying weary earth her fees 
For toil and service done. 


For earth must toil, and every child 
To whom she giveth birth 

Must labour with her, hope-beguiled, 
That each may prove its worth ; 

And many a one must sink to rest, 
At close of life’s long day, 

Unpraised of any, while all the west 
Shows one dull, cheerless grey. 


Mother must labour, and children too, 
And men must sweat and toil, 
But earth from her store to the seekers threw 
A share of the harvest’s spoil : 
*T was hers to give, and ’tis hers to take, 
And bless with it whom she will, 
When shouting reapers care forsake 
As the last wain tops the hill. 


Something to every child she leaves, 
Though it be but a scanty store, 

A handful out of her goodly sheaves, 
The dust of her golden ore: 

Fate for the mother is fate for the child 
That follows her where she goes, 

Whether the day have frowned or smiled 
That draws to its blissful close. 
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Che Bast Dap of Carnival. 


BY MRS. COMYNS CARR. 


Ir was fine. Even so early as the first streak of dawn when 
Rosina, remembering that it was a holiday, rose and dressed 
herself quickly that she might milk the cow betimes, the sky was 
clear and it was evident that the sun would shine. That wasa 
comfort, for a holiday with a Tramontana wind blowing petti- 
coats against the heels and dust in the face, or with a drizzling 
rain that robbed the white veil of its crispness, was but poor fun; 
and so Rosina was pleased. 

She was a native of the Mediterranean Riviera, and, when 
she was dressed in her best, she wore the white scarf of the country 
about head and shoulders. The thatched cottage that was her 
home stood, not more than eight miles from the town, along the 
eastern coast. It stood back from the dusty carriage road and the 
aloes that fringe its wall, and away from the shore a bit; but when 
Rosina’s father went to gather in the olive harvest, he went round 
to the front of the promontory again where stone pines stood along 
the cliff’s edge. So it was not far back, within sight of the sea. 
Chestnut woods stretched away inland behind the cottage, with 
mossy banks beneath them. A little fountain trickled beside it, 
a vine shaded its porch, a large fig-tree stood alongside, and on 
the deep window-ledges carnations and sweet marjoram grew side 
by side in boxes. Rosina was a lace-weaver. Her mother had 
been so before her, and still used the pillow for coarser patterns. 
The family had quite a name at the town shops for their good 
work. Rosina made a nice penny by it. When she had milked 
the cow in the early morning she sat at her pillow till dusk, for 
the mother saw to the house and dished up the dinner. 

Rosina was betrothed. Fer lover had been taken for the con- 
scription, and was serving his time. It was rather hard, for he 
had been thus forced to neglect his work, and had not been able 
to lay by any money against his marriage. But Rosina was a 
thrifty girl, she had put aside a creditable sum every year, and 
was working very busily at the lace to make it even a larger one 
this season. Her parents were poor folk and could not afford to 
give her a dowry, and she was anxious to save enough to furnish a 
cottage with when she and Carlo should be wed. She would not 
have liked to come to her husband portionless ; and besides, if he 
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were to wait until he had made money enough after he came 
home, the wedding would be a long way off! His time was nearly 
up, and if she could but make up the sum this year they could 
be married when the cherries were ripe. So Rosina was sparing of 
her earnings, and bought little gold and few new diesses. She 
was a pretty girl, but she was of a quiet nature. To-day, how- 
ever, she was going to give herself a holiday, and Giovanni, the 
farmer from Ruta, was coming to take her to town to see the 
Carnival. 

Even before his appointed time, at five minutes to ten by the 
Campanile clock, Giovanni came, true to his word. He was not 
a handsome man, though a sturdy. He was short of stature, and 
his face was dark and seamed; one could see he must be nearer 
forty than thirty years; he was somewhat taciturn, too, and was 
not a favourite with the girls of the neighbourhood, even though 
he was possessed of a profitable amount of land on the bend of the 
hill, and though his olives stood well facing the sea and ripened 
satisfactorily. Nevertheless he was a kind man and he had a kind 
face. When he looked at Rosina it was a very kind face, for he 
was fond of Rosina. She was a sensible girl; he had noticed 
with admiration that she could lay by her money, and that she was 
above following French fashions that are not made for workaday 
folk—as the foolish damsels of the village did. He would dearly 
have loved to marry the little lace-maker, but, alas, she was 
betrothed! And even the whispered suggestions made to him by old 
Nicoletta, who thought him a better match for her daughter than 
the conscript, could not induce him to tempt the girl’s constancy, 
for Giovanni was an honourable man and Carlo Forte was his friend. 

But, even though she knew this, old Nicoletta could not 
sometimes refrain from singing the praises of the more prosper- 
ous swain as if in hopes of a turn of the tide. She sang them 
now as she sat watching Rosina put the last gold filigree pins into 
her brown plaits and adjust the last folds of her clean muslin veil, 
before the fragment of mirror in her attic chamber. From the 
little casement window the old woman could see Giovanni d’Urla 
elimbing the stony path towards the cottage. He came up 
beneath the olive-trees and between the early springing asparagus 
erops in his holiday clothes; the sea lay away dimly behind him at 
the hill’s foot. 

‘And thou mayest be proud to go to town with such a man,’ 
exclaimed the mother, watching him. ‘How well he wears his 
clothes! And how he carries the assurance of his possessions upon 
him!’ 

‘A man must not needs be best because he is rich,’ murmured 
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Rosina, crossing the amber silk kerchief, with her only gold 
brooch, on her bosom. 

‘Nay, but must needs be the less suitable if he is poor,’ 
insisted the old woman. 

Rosina said that for her part she heartily wished Giovanni 
d’Urla a worthy wife, for that he was a truly good fellow, but she 
took no further hint, for she was a faithful-minded maiden. And 
presently she ran downstairs into the porch. ‘I suppose we are to 
meet Caterina in the village ?’ asked she, after the first courteous 
greetings of the attendant gallant. Giovanni had reached the 
cottage, and stood shyly playing with the children beside the trail- 
ing gourd plants and the pumpkins. 

‘She waits for us on the piazza by the church,’ answered he. 

Caterina was the market woman who went daily into town 
with the dairy and orchard produce of neighbours. She was a 
stupid old woman and nearly deaf, but she was a friend of old 
Nicoletta’s, and to-day she was to act chaperon to Rosina. The 
girl was as punctilious about such things as any city belle. She 
was not betrothed to Giovanni, and might not be seen alone with 
him. 

‘ We had best set out,’ said she, and took farewell of the mother. 

‘ Two ounces of best silk, remember,’ enjoined the latter, and 
Rosina stored the commission in her memory, while she gaily 
promised the children comfits from the masque. 

Caterina was waiting under the shade of the church porch. 
She wore a many-coloured scarf of thick cotton fabric. It covered 
her thin grey locks, and wrapped her figure round; even then she 
appeared a very ugly old woman: but she was good enough for 
a third party. 

The three walked on together, Rosina in the middle. She 
laughed and talked ; she was happy ; she did not notice at first that 
Giovanni was even more silent than usual. He seemed to have 
something on his mind. Presently Rosina rallied him on his sad 
looks. ‘ What is the matter?’ she asked. ‘Has the cow lost her 
calf, or do the chestnuts not look well for the harvest ?’ 

‘I was not thinking of the harvest,’ answered Giovanni. 

‘Of what then ?’ insisted she, womanlike. 

‘Of a troublesome affair, if you will know,’ said he after a 
pause, enigmatically. 

‘You must not think so much,’ counselled Rosina. ‘It is a 
bad thing.’ 

‘It is not for myself I think. It is for one whom I would help 
and cannot.’ 

‘Eh! if you can’t help, where is the use of thinking ?’ decreed 
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this matter-of-fact damsel. And then, stepping out briskly, she 
added, ‘ But see! there is the omnibus coming over the hill, and we 
have yet to reach the high road.’ 

‘You say well,’ assented he sadly to the former proposition, but 
added, scratching his head meditatively, ‘ though it’s a hard world 
where you can’t help those you love, and some folk won't be 
helped.’ 

‘You're right there, laughed the girl; ‘ I’m just one of them. 
I say let folk be, but then, I’ve never been in trouble.’ 

‘ No,’ sighed the man. 

Rosina laughed again. ‘What a sigh!’ said she. ‘There’s 
no doubt but that you must take a wife. That will cure your 
heartache.’ 

‘Oh, you don’t know what you say,’ murmured he with almost 
strange solemnity. ‘I am no man to offer a girl marriage.’ 

‘Come, I wish no woman had a worse husband,’ said she ; then 
added, with country frankness, ‘1’d have you myself, if I weren’t 
provided already.’ 

Giovanni looked up eagerly, but the omnibus was swinging 
quickly over the hill, and Rosina ran down the stone steps on to 
the road. ‘Come, come, Caterina!’ called she aloud to the deat 
woman, ‘ we shall be late.’ 

The wind caught the driver’s blue blouse and filled it like a sail 
full set, the hoofs of his horses threw up the dust in clouds—even 
at this time of year, when the almond-trees were scarce a-bloom, 
there was dust on the Riviera high road—he drew them up with 
a jerk at the corner. The vehicle was full: Giovanni had to go 
outside ; and within, regardless of the smell of truffles and garlic, 
deaf to the din of ten voices in swift argument, Rosina dreamed 
day-dreams for the future. And though two hours went by before 
the blue-bloused vetturino rattled his coach down the almond- 
planted hill, and across the dusty plain to that city gate where a 
crowned marble Virgin presides above the moat, she had had but 
little mind to join in the altercations, and would have found fancies 
enough to fill a much longer space. 

The streets of the town were full of folk. In the square 
white piazza, where the passengers got down, market-women stood 
clearing away booths and baskets from the morning’s business, and 
donkeys were being reladen with panniers. Of noise and laughter 
there was enough. 

‘ The crowd gathers fast,’ said Giovanni, as he heiped the girl © 
to alight, and he persuaded both women to cling to him on either 
side, for the broad street was thronged, and the narrow streets 
around still kept pouring in people to the larger thoroughfares. 
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Here and there a masquerader ran along on foot, and then the gay 
crowd laughed and hooted, for the Corso had not begun. 

But by the time Giovanni had taken the two women to dine 
in a tavern, and the three were out again in the highway, the 
Carnival had turned forth in earnest. Gay colours floated from 
balconies, windows and terraces were packed with spectators, and a 
sea of black heads relieved by red caps and kerchiefs surged up 
and down below, through which masqueraders’ cars forced their 
way, now and then showering the people with flour. Rosina 
laughed till the tears ran down her checks. 

‘How I enjoy myself!’ she cried at intervals, and Giovanni 
smiled with pleasure. He had put the girl on the topmost step 
of an old palace gateway, and stood below himself with Caterina, 
who laughed as much as anybody, in spite of age and deafness. A 
bunch of sweet violets, shot from a car towards a window full of 
ladies, missed fire and fell at Giovanni’s feet. He picked it up 
and gave it to Rosina. She laughed again with pleasure, then 
turned to watch down the winding street for more wonders of the 
pageant. ‘Ab, how I enjoy myself!’ she sighed again, but it was 
for the last time. Presently Giovanni, watching her, saw her face 
change, and heard the exclamation pass from one of pleasure to 
one of astonishment. He followed her gaze, and, standing in the 
thick of the crowd with attention fastened on the advancing 
spectacle, was a tall, lithe man’s figure, with a small, dark head 
that over-topped all other heads around. It was Carlo Forte. 
There was no mistaking the finely chiselled features, the black, 
waving hair, the merry eyes, the smooth pointed chin, and sensu- 
ous mouth of that handsomest of villagers. He held one hand in 
his breast and rested the other on his hip. He was smiling with 
something of a sneer at some simple buffoonery close by. Gio- 
vanni’s heart sank within him and he looked again at Rosina. He 
would dearly have liked to keep this day calm and happy. She 
had not failed to recognise her betrothed, but at present no mis- 
giving had crept into her wonderment. She was simply trying to 
attract his attention. It was strange he should be here when he 
had led her to suppose he would only be at liberty two months 
later, but he must have won leave and meant to surprise her 
to-night at the cottage. She began eagerly making signs to 
him. People looked at her and laughed, but it was in vain that 
Giovanni tried to stop her, the trouble gathering on his brow. 
‘See, there is Carlo!’ she kept repeating, and the blush rose to her 
cheeks and the smile to her lips with excitement. 

‘What is the matter?’ asked old Caterina querulously. She 
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could neither hear nor see, and she resented being uninformed of 
new matter for interest. 

‘It is one that I know in the crowd,’ explained Rosina. 

‘A wench should not be forward,’ grumbled the old woman; 
but no one heeded her, for the folk close around Carlo had pointed 
out to him the beckoning figure, and he had turned and seen her. 

.*He cannot come to us,’ said Giovanni, as Carlo stood looking 
but not attempting to move ; ‘ the people stand too closely.’ 

‘ Ah, fetch him, I pray you!’ implored the girl. And to please 
her Giovanni would no doubt have done so, had not the other, 
seeing all eyes turned upon him, thought best to make the 
first move. He slowly pushed his way towards the group, but as 
he did so Giovanni, watching his face narrowly and with doleful 
interest, thought he saw an evil expression gather in the eyes and 
a look as of an evil resolution compress the corners of the handsome 
mouth. ‘Holy Virgin!’ murmured he. But Rosina only saw 
that as her lover drew near he looked angry, and she had seen him 
angry before. He was wont to fire up one moment and to forget 
it the next; she was not dismayed. 

‘ Who would have thought to see you here ?’ she began merrily. 
- © And indeed, I ask myself what business you have to come spying 
upon us uninvited. But since here you are we will forgive you, 
and so let us laugh together.’ She thought to do as she had done 
before and to appease the storm before it broke, but she was not 
prepared this time. 

‘Spying upon you, eh?’ began Carlo, speaking low and 
bringing his gaze to bear upon her face. ‘Yes; I had been told 
that I should do well for my honour’s sake to spy upon you a bit, 
but I didn’t look to see what Ido! So you’re the wench that 
sets up for being a model of constancy! You're the girl that is 
so proud of herself because she has saved up a few francs! I tell 
you I'll have none of your francs or your virtue either. If you 
can go flaunting about the town with another man when I’m away, 
all I have to say is, stick to him if you can, for I wash my hands 
of you.’ 

‘ Holy Virgin! what do you say ?’ faltered Rosina with horror- 
struck face. 

‘I say that I suppose you knew your own business when you 
chose to show yourself in public with him,’ continued Carlo, 
pointing with a sneer at Giovanni; ‘and that perhaps you were 
wise, since he is the richer man if he is not much else.’ 

‘You are indecent and cruel,’ said the country lass with her 
usual frankness, but with a trembling lip. 

‘Well, if you didu’t know your business,’ retorted Carlo with 
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insolent carelessness, ‘all I can say is, the greater fool you. I 
know mine. And that is to wish you good day. I keep no 
bargains with folk who break their word.’ With which he turned 
away, trying to force an exit through the listening crowd. 

He had reckoned without his host. Giovanni had never been 
known to have a quarrel, or to make a scene, and Carlo had not 
expected him to find his tongue. But he sprang forward now with 
clenched fists and fierce eyes. 

‘Itisalie!’ he said; ‘the girl has not broken her word, and you 
know it! You treat her as the dog that you are, of whom she is 
well rid! But you do it with a purpose, for you have a fine in- 
vention, and you think to be quit of her by charging her with 
your own treachery! Ah, you dare not deny it,’ he cried exult- 
ingly, as the pale cheek of Carlo grew from smooth olive to grey 
white. ‘And with that lie in your throat, you dare to come 
blasting the reputation of an innocent maid! Take that for 
your knavery!’ Before even the ready-tongued Carlo had found 
time to retort, Giovanni lodged a sturdy blow straight in the 
chest of his rival. 

‘Shame, shame!’ cried the crowd. ‘Give it him back! That’s 
right,’ as the soldier too began to use his fists. It was a stand-up 
fight, though Carlo, albeit the lither and taller, soon showed signs 
of cowardice, and was no match for his firmly knit opponent. 

Old Caterina began to wail aloud with fear and horror. 
Rosina leapt from her pedestal, and threw herself with all her 
weight on to the arm of Giovanni. 

‘For the love of heaven,’ she implored, ‘calm yourselves! 
Remember where we are! Inthe public market-place! Do not 
disgrace me quite! Do not break my heart! Ah, for the love of 
the Madonna !’ she prayed and clasped her hands piteously. 

But the two men were too much engrossed even to hear her, 
and, had it not been for a more powerful influence, would have 
baffled all efforts to separatethem. A murmur, however, began to 
run through the crowd which, reaching the ear of Carlo, soon 
sapped the last of his courage. 

‘ The police, the police!’ cried the people around in a frightened 
whisper, and at the warning, before the duller-witted Giovanni 
had even fathomed its import, Carlo had disappeared. He had 
slipped his spare person into the thick of the multitude and was 
gone. Such an emergency had been his before, and he counted, 
as then, on his compatriots’ favour towards the handsome, and on 
their keen love of helping to defeat the ends of justice. 

‘Come, come, for the dear Lord’s sake!’ begged Rosina of 
Giovanni, who stood wiping his brow and swearing at this untimely 
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interruption ; and for the love of the pretty piteous girl, for hatred 
too of the advancing officers, again the crowd gave its assistance. 
Giovanni was hidden in its thick masses, and presently the three 
found themselves once more in the quiet back street where they 
had dined. 

Rosina was crying. 

“What have I done, she moaned as they hurried along 
through by-ways towards the eastern gate ; ‘what have I done to 
merit so hard a fate ?’ 

‘Ah, this young blood!’ grumbled old Caterina, having neither 
heard nor understood anything of the whole affair. ‘Why will it 
always want to amuse itself?’ 

‘I suppose you wanted to amuse yourself when you were 
young,’ retorted Rosina, half pettishly, ‘ though to be sure it’s little 
enough amusement I have had this day! Ah, why did I ever care 
for amusement?’ continued she, with girlish inconsistency, turning 
towards Giovanni. ‘* Why did I consent to come with you to the 
Carnival? All would have been well if I had not!’ 

Giovanni walked on a space in silence. He was sore and 
weary and sadly puzzled, but his heart was fuller than ever of ten- 
derness towards Rosina. 


‘Nay, lass, said he at last, ‘why should you say that? It 
has not been through fault of yours that the man left you.’ 


‘ Ah, yes, yes,’ insisted she. ‘It is because he is jealous; and 


why should he be jealous? As for me, I am disgraced before the 
whole city !’ she added with a fresh burst of weeping. 

‘You have not many friends in the town,’ suggested he; ‘ and 
the neighbour is deaf—she will tell no tales.’ 

‘ That makes no difference, repeated the girl. She would not 
say that it was something to her that even he should have seen her 
insulted. 

Giovanni kept silence. He did not know what to say. He 
had never been clever at speech as Carlo was. But unpolished 
peasaut as he was, he had a large and generous heart, and he 
sought about eagerly now for some word that should comfort the 
girl whom he loved. 

‘Do not cry,’ he begged at last gently. ‘Indeed you have not 
been in fault. Carlo Forte is a coward. He had needs break 
with you, and to save appearances he took the vile way of pre- 
tending he did it because you were faithless. He is a clever man, 
but he is a villain.’ 

* Why should he have wished to break with me?’ sobbed Rosina. 
‘We loved one another, and I had saved money to help our 
wedding.’ 
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‘He had needs break with you,’ repeated Giovanni, ‘ for he had 
been false though you had been true. You could never have been 
wed, for he is a married man.’ 

The girl stood still in the street and her cheek paled. 

‘Come, let us hasten,’ mumbled old Caterina; ‘I am afraid of 
the crowd.’ 

‘I do not believe it,’ said Rosina after a pause, still standing 
in the middle of the road. 

‘ Ah, dear heart,’ answered Giovanni tenderly, using the term of 
endearment unawares in his sympathy; ‘ it is but too true; I have 
the proof.’ 

‘Why should he prefer another to me?’ asked the girl almost 
fiercely. 

‘The Virgin knows it cannot have been herself he preferred, 
but—she is rich.’ 

‘ Ah, she is rich!’ 

‘I have known it this week past; I have sought how to tell 
you, continued the man, ‘but I found no way. This very morn- 
ing it was on my tongue, but on a festa I had no courage to 
grieve you.’ 

‘A man never obtains the woman he desires without courage,’ 
said deaf old Caterina, misunderstanding. 

‘Can you not forget him now he is married ?’ begged Giovanni. 
‘He was never worthy of you.’ 

*I do not believe he is married,’ answered the girl, moving on. 

And then they all hastened forward without speaking till they 
were beyond the gate and the moat and the almond-planted hill, 
and out on the high road beside the sea. The coaches were full 
with Carnival merry-makers, and Giovanni would not wait on any 
crowded gangway with a companion in tearful humour and him- 
self in somewhat a sorry plight from the fray. 

But they hailed an omnibus on the way, and all found room 
inside of it. 

‘ Thank God,’ sighed old Caterina, as she took her seat, all the 
nonsense is over for this time!’ But neither of the others found 
occasion to thank God yet. The day was not over for them. 

Rosina, sitting mute in her corner with sad eyes watching the 
wash of the waves and the ships crossing the blue, kept repeating 
to herself, ‘ I cannot believe that I am disgraced ;’ and Giovanni, 
looking at her, could only murmur, ‘ Will she never think that I 
love her the better of the two?’ And they saw no chance of 
change, though that which was to change them was close at hand. 

Rosina, from watching the sea, took presently to watching 
the road, and the aloes by the way-side, and the tops of olive-trees 
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over the wall, and as she watched, saying sadly to herself, ‘ How can 
I believe it without proof?’ another omnibus came swinging round 
a corner from town, bound to Chiavari and Rappallo. And Rosina, 
seeing this omnibus, sat up and gazed at it with an angry gaze, 
till Giovanni looked too and saw seated on the high seat beside the 
vetturino the somewhat battered figure of Curlo Forte. He had 
a bruise on his lip, and his black curls were pulled down to conceal 
another on his eye. This Giovanni noticed with pleasure, neither 
did he feel any different emotion when he saw that beside the 
handsome conscript sat a powerful, red-haired woman with a pro- 
fusion of gold ornament on her neck and bust. 

Rosina looked at her intently. Carlo’s head was resting on her 
shoulder. He seemed to sleep. The girl looked at Giovanni. 
‘ Yes—it is his wife,’ assented this one. ‘ Pietro Campi, the pasta 
manufacturer of Rivarolo, saw them married.’ 

‘I believe it,’ answered Rosina. And no one in the coach 
thought the expression meant anything but the ordinary form. 


The fire was out when Rosina got home to the cottage on the 
hill. The mother had gone to the village for a gossip, and the 
children were at play in the woods, for no one had expected the 
holiday-makers back so early. 

‘I am tired,’ said the girl, sinking on to the settle by the cold 
hearth. Giovanni had come up the hill with her. They had left 
Caterina at her own home. 

‘Yes,’ said the man. ‘I reckon you must be.’ 

The twilight was gathering. In the kitchen it was almost 
dark. Rosina’s lace-pillow was the only white thing in the 
room. She looked at it sadly, thinking of the earnings that had 
missed their use. Then she unpinned her white veil and folded it 
away. 

‘I thank you for taking me to see the Carnival,’ said she, kneel- 
ing to light the fire. 

‘ Why should you thank me? You have not enjoyed yourself ? ’ 
Giovanni stood against the door-post with dark figure set against 
the fading sky. 

‘ Oh yes, a little, and one cannot always have pleasure,’ answered 
the girl demurely. 

* That is true,’ assented the gallant. He had something to say 
—something that he had been longing to say for months, and 
could only honourably say to-day. Yet he could not find the 
words. 

‘It is very cold,’ complained Rosina, and blew into the dim 
embers. 
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‘I wish I could procure pleasure for you, Rosina,’ resumed 
Giovanni presently after a pause; ‘ you enjoy yourself so well! I 
thought to procure it for you to-day; you were happy at first, but 
I did not succeed. I am unfortunate! Perhaps I should do 
better another time !’ 

‘What is it you wish to say?’ asked she. 

‘It is not easy,’ faltered he, ‘ but it is something of this kind. 
This morning you said if you had not been provided you might 
have put up with me as a husband. That is what gives me 
courage. I love you, I would like to marry you. I would have 
liked to marry you before, but I could not because of Carlo Forte who 
was my friend. But now Carlo is a villain and you are left in the 
cold. I would have spared you that mortification even at my own 
cost if I could, but I could not, and though I am not a good match, 
still to marry me would be better than to be jilted.’ 

‘That is true,’ said Rosina. She had risen, and was standing 
by the window plucking the dead leaves from the carnations. 

‘My mother has often spoken well of you to me, because you 
were rich, but I preferred Carlo,’ she continued. ‘ If, however, you 
are still willing to marry me now, I will consent.’ She said it 
without fervour but gently ; then added with a little sigh, ‘ though 
you will have no use for the money I have saved, since you have 
your own.’ 

‘You shall find use for the money,’ said Giovanni ; ¢ you shall 
buy the stuff with it that used to last our grandmothers so many 
years; but that which you say of me is not true—I am not rich: all 
the gold which I had laid by I have lost. I have only the cottage 
that was my father’s, and the land. But please God, the harvests 
will be good.’ 

‘You have no savings!’ said Rosina, aghast, facing round to- 
wards him. ‘ And the neighbours who said you had enough to 
thatch the roof and newly furnish the house !’ 

‘They were wrong,’ said he, crestfallen. 

She heaved a sigh. 

‘But I have at least more than Carlo Forte,’ he added, almost 
piteously. 

‘Carlo Forte was handsome and a soldier.’ 

‘That is true. Iam not fit for you—only to spare yourself 
mortification from the neighbours—but I go!’ 

‘ No—no—wait for the supper,’ said she. ‘ You have earned 
it. And tell me meanwhile how you lost the money that you had 
by you.’ She began to prepare the pot. 

‘I lent it toafriend. He will never repay me.’ 

‘Then he is a villain,’ said Rosina. 
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‘Yes, he is a villain—but not only for that. He is my friend 
no more. I shall never see him nor the gold again.’ 

‘What is his name ?’ asked the girl. 

‘I cannot tell you.’ 

‘ But I know it,’ said she, and with the words she came nearer 
to Giovanni. ‘He is one who has asked me too for money, who 
has asked me for many things. Thanks to the Virgin, I have 
kept them for a worthier man! I thought he pleased me once, 
but he has cheated you and he has cheated me, and now I know 
you are the better of the two!’ 

‘Have you understood at last that I have loved you well, 
Rosina, and do you mean that you will marry me?’ asked the 
mamnente, taking both her hands -in his. ‘Then Carlo Forte has 
not cheated me after all, and the Madonna be my witness that 
I will show you he has not cheated you either !’ 

The sun’s last ray was gone in the west, and the sea was dim 
beneath the olive woods, and Rosina said: ‘Then the money 
which I have saved will furnish a room after all!’ 

‘ Rosina, Rosina!’ called voices through the vineyards, and the 
mother spoke outside to a neighbour. 

‘It is late,’ she was saying, ‘but Rosina will have put on the 
pot, for she is home early this time. Caterina has strange tales of 
the day’s work, but, please God, any how they haven’t forgotten 
my silk !’ 

‘ Yes, yes, the silk!’ cried the children, running in first ; ‘and 
what did you see at the Carnival? and where are the comfits you 
promised us ?’ 

‘I have forgotten them all,’ said Rosina, blushing as Giovanni 
held her hand in his; ‘ but you shall have better comfits when I 
come to be married in the summer-time.’ 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ PHYLLIS.’ 


‘ MorninG, Bob,’ says Mr. Wilding, dropping into * Bob’s’ ehambers 
with his usual airy grace, and sinking indolently into a chair. 

‘Good morning,’ calmly returns Bob, who looks as if he ought 
to be addressed as Robert, if not Bohun—his surname—which 
would of course be even more dignified. Briefs being new to him, 
and attorneys almost unknown, he glances up from his papers 
with a charmingly abstracted air, and just a sowpgon of weariness, 
that is very well done indeed. His friend is evidently delighted 
with it, and smiles approvingly. 

‘Used up, Bob ?’ he asks with suspicious concern, after a slight 
but eloquent pause. 

*‘ No—no,’ protests Mr. Bohun mildly, ‘not so much that as—- 
of course there is responsibility attached to it, and—and that.’ 

‘ All that,’ says his visitor with increasing sympathy, ‘I feel 
just like you. Responsibility is wearing me out. Conscience is 
killing me slowly but surely ;—in fact, is making an old man of 
me before my time. When I saw the wretched boy at my place a 
few moments since, creeping and staggering up the stairs, and 
growing every second more damp and unpleasant beneath the load 
of briefs he held in both arms, I feared I might lose my senses, se 
I fled to you for advice ; only to find you, if possible, in worse case. 
My dear fellow, don’t! Throw over a client or two; do anything 
except kill yourself with work.’ 

*O! hang you,’ says Mr. Bohun inelegantly and very frivolously, 
looking wildly round for a ruler, or any other seasonable missile ; 
and then they both laugh, and dignity is no more. Bob foregoes 
grandiloquence and descends to commonplace. 

‘ You know the Normans, don’t you?’ asks Wilding presently. 

‘The old people—yes; and GeorgeI used to know, long, long 
ago, but I have rather lost sight of him of late.’ 

‘Ah yes. He’s about the best of them. He’s in a lunatic 
asylum now. Odd how things come round.’ 

‘No! You don’t say so. I never heard a word of it. I met 
the old man, Sir John, at the Gorings the other night, and he said 
nothing of it.’ 

‘Well, he wouldn’t, you know, ’tisn’t likely,’ says Mr. Wilding. 
‘It’s a sort of “O! no; we never mention him” sort of affair 
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altogether. You see they set their affections on George—swore 
by him—thought he had the entire brains of the family: and when 
he was spun for the I. C. S. they nearly went out of their minds.’ 

‘Did they?’ says Bohun with interest. ‘Evidently very 
excitable people ; no doubt it is hereditary in their family.’ 

‘Eh!’ says Mr. Wilding, somewhat puzzled. Then—‘ Well, it 
couldn’t be helped, you know.’ 

‘No, of course not, poor fellow,’ in tones of the deepest com- 
miseration. 

‘You’re Al at sympathy,’ says Mr. Wilding; ‘ your face will 
certainly make your fortune in court some day. Imitation, they 
say, is the sincerest flattery, so don’t be offended if you see me try- 
ing to copy your present expression. But I really can’t see that 
George Norman is so much to be pitied after all. Things might 
have been worse.’ 

© Well, I confess I don’t see that.’ 

*O! nonsense. I know many fellows worse off. He says him- 
self it is rather a sunny berth, and that he is quite comfortable.’ 

‘I’m glad to hear that. He doesn’t feel his position, then!’ 

‘One would think you were talking of a convict, says Mr. 
Wilding with some contempt. ‘I can tell you, in the long run his 
people, in spite of their absurd pride, were glad enough to get 
him in.’ . 

‘That’s only natural, you know, though it sounds heartless. I 
dare say he was troublesome at home.’ 

‘ He was always a restless sort of beggar, that must be allowed ; 
but it was a come-down, of course, from an Indian judgeship.’ 

¢ Well, it was—rather.’ 

‘At first the old people quite despised the notion of the 
asylum ; but George was headstrong, as you may remember, and 
very determined, and do you know in the long run they had the 
greatest difficulty in getting him in at all.’ 

‘Ah! a violent case, then, I suppose. Poor George!’ 

‘What?’ says Mr. Wilding stupidly, and then he glances 
keenly at his friend, and finally gives way to laughter, that by 
degrees degenerates into a roar. 

‘Violent !’ says he when he can speak, and then laughs again 
so heartily that Mr. Bohun perforce joins in the merriment, al- 
though ignorant of its cause. 

‘Did you think that George was a lunatic ?’ he says at length. 
‘ For a small part I declare you are better than Toole.’ 

‘ You said he was in a lunatic asylum. What would anyone 
think from that ?’ demands Mr. Bohun, slightly aggrieved. 

‘So he is, but not as a patient. He is Doctor of the Southway 
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Asylum. I thought you knew that. What brought me here to-day 
was to bring you an invitation to a ball at his place. I met him 
yesterday, and it appears he is giving his mad friends a dance ;—I 
said I had never seen an affair of the kind, so he asked me to get 
rid of my ignorance without delay, and when I mentioned your 
name (I was afraid to go by myself) he said he’d be awfully glad to 
see you also. Will you come ?’ 

‘TI will,’ says Bohun briskly. ‘I should rather fancy renewing 
acquaintance with George. He was always a very decent fellow.’ 

* With uncommon pretty sisters—’ 

‘That enhances his value threefold, says Mr. Bohun approv- 


ingly. 


The first feeling that fills the breasts of Mr. Wilding and his 
friend as they enter the ball-room at Southway is one of distinct 
disappointment. It is very much like any other ball-room ; there 
is no denying this sad fact ; our friends acknowledged its truth with 
a sigh and a secret sensation of surprise and dissatisfaction. 

They had expected something widely different ; something 
with a touch of burlesque about it here and there, that would 
have made it stand out conspicuously from amongst the common 
ruck of entertainments. They had fondly looked for a festival 
that might resemble in a mild fashion a meeting of the Feejee 
Islanders, or a war dance amongst the Red-shanks ; and after all 
they find themselves gazing at a ball that is as nearly as possible 
similar to an ordinary West-End affair. 

Naturally, therefore, they are a little down-hearted and inwardly 
aggrieved. Everything is strictly en régle. The flowers, the 
lights, the music that is swelling and throbbing through the 
rooms—are all irreproachable. The whole scene is familiar to them ; 
they have been through it a thousand times before. Mr. Bohun, 
growing supercilious, puts his eyeglass in his eye, and looks 
vaguely round him. 

‘Really, it is very difficult to know who is mad and who isn’t,’ 
he says aloud, and Mr. Wilding, who is at his elbow, assents 
wearily. Yes, it is all very disappointing. 

Of course there are a few eccentric blots in the perfect picture ; 
but they are not numerous, and may be counted on the fingers of 
one hand. There is, for instance, at the upper end of the room a 
lady clad in the costume of the Bohemian girl, as she appears in 
Mr. Balfe’s opera. She rejoices in three parti-coloured petticoats, 
worn one over another in successive degrees of shortness, which, 
if odd, is certainly picturesque. That is, the petticoats are; 
their wearer, though undoubtedly odd, fails dismally in the pic- 

I 
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turesque. The fact that she is a gaunt spinster of fifty-five, with 
a gigantic nose and spectacles, rather spoils the effect. When in 
her sane mind, I have no doubt she would have shrieked at a 
Bohemian, and quivered with indignation at a short petticoat; yet 
now, poor soul, she goes about, harmlessly enough, assuring every- 
one she isa prima donna, and telling them what a success she 
had at Drury Lane last night she sang, and how her Majesty was 
there, and how the Shah of Persia flung her a bouquet studded with 
gems, ‘Yes, my admiring friend, studded with gems.’ 

At the other end of the room stands another blot, evidently 
trying to sink out of sight. He is a young man of unmistakably 
gentle breeding, but clothed in the roughest of rough garments. 
Dr. Norman, coming up behind our two friends, points him 
out. 

‘Look at that man,’ he says; ‘it is very sad about him, poor 
fellow! He is heir to a baronetcy and eight thousand a year, anda 
lovely place in Yorkshire, yet he insists upon it that he is anar- 
tisan, and will speak nothing but the broadest Yorkshire dialect.’ 

‘That accounts for his coat,’ says Wilding. 

‘Yes. To-night, nothing would induce him to get into his 
dress clothes. He said a person in his position would be uncom- 
fortable in them. He is very uneven in his temper; and we 
hope we may make a cure of him yet. Now go and dance with 
whom you please. There are several pretty women in the room. 
Don’t flirt too much, but humour them—humour them !’ 

‘We can’t be accused of turning their heads, that’s one comfort,’ 
says Wilding, ‘misfortune having done that already.’ 

So they separate, and Bohun, moving slowly, somewhat list- 
lessly, from wall to wall, watches curiously all that is going on 
around him. 

Half an hour later, standing with his back to a door, his eyes 
fall upon a young and very pretty girl, sitting alone upon a couch 
at some distance from him. Her hands are folded on her knees, 
her eyes are wandering slowly down the crowd beyond her. She 
is dressed in some filmy robe of black, a little open at the neck, 
through which her skin shines with dazzling fairness. Her sleeves 
are cut short to the elbow, so that her arms, soft and rounded as a 
child’s, can be half seen. 

Bohun is attracted, and gazes at her intently; there is some- 
thing about her mouth, which is firm yet very tender, that reminds 
him of some one—whom, he cannot call to mind. Yes, she is 
very pretty, more than pretty—downright lovely; when Mr. Bohun 
comes to this point, he raises himself from his lounging position, 
and crosses over to the couch on which this fair divinity is seated. 
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It is with some faint feelings of apprehension he takes this step ; 
lunatics, however beautiful, not being altogether to his taste. 

‘Seeing you alone,’ he begins respectfully, ‘I thought perhaps 
you would let me come and talk to you for a little.’ 

The distraught beauty turns her head, and regards him specu- 
latively—perhaps a trifle nervously—before replying. 

‘Oh! certainly,’ she says then, in a very sweet voice that has 
a plaintive ring in it. 

‘ Thank you,’ says Bohun gratefully, seating himself beside her, 
Glancing at the room generally, he says presently with a view to 
making conversation, 

‘ This is rather a gay scene, is it not?’ 

‘Very, says Beauty. 

‘You are fond of dancing ?’ 

‘Yes,’ says Beauty, always with an air of reservation. 

(‘ Evidently of the monosyllabic order,’ thinks Mr. Bohun ; ‘not 
demonstrative at all events, I thank my stars.’) 

‘Then why are you not dancing?’ he asks gently—very gently, 
lest he should rouse a sleeping demon. 

The pretty maniac pauses a moment, as though to consider her 
answer, and then says naively, 

‘ Because nobody has asked me.’ 

‘What ashame!’ says Bohun. ‘One can hardly believe it. 
Perhaps,’ with some hesitation, ‘ you will give me the pleasure 
of—— He half rises from his seat as he speaks, but at his 
words his companion shrinks visibly, and puts up one hand in a 
manner almost beseechingly. 

‘O! thank you, no!” she says, regarding him with something 
like horror in her eyes. ‘I should much prefer not. Do not,’ 
entreatingly, and just a little soothingly, ‘think me rude, but I 
assure you I should much rather sit still.’ 

‘ As you wish, of course,’ says Bohun, reseating himself. (‘ Doesn’t 
know her own mind for two seconds together, poor soul,’ he tells 
himself pityingly, and knows he is devoutly thankful to her because 
of her refusal. To talk to an insane young woman is one thing, 
to dance with her is quite another.) 

‘ Besides,’ says the pretty girl with rather a forced smile, and 
plainly with a desire to conciliate, ‘ you see I haven’t been intro- 
duced to you. I don’t even know your name.’ 

Here Mr. Bohun remembers George Norman’s advice to humour 
them—so by way of humouring this particular patient he says 
blandly, 

‘I am the King of the Cannibal Islands!’ 

12 
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‘Ah!’ says Beauty gravely. She regards him attentively for a 
moment or two in her slow pretty fashion, and then goes on, ‘ Your 
Majesty has done me a great honour; I had no idea I was con- 
versing with Royalty.’ 

‘ Well, one mightn’t think it certainly, to look at me,’ says Mr. 
Bohun modestly, ‘ but the fact remains.’ 

‘I should rather fancy your people must be troublesome. I 
shouldn’t think you have much of a time with them,’ says his 
companion timidly. 

‘You are right,’ says Mr. Bohun, ‘ but that arises principally 
from the reason that I am seldom amongst them: their attentions 
are a little too pronounced for my taste, so are their meals. Even 
when I do visit them it don’t seem to signify; they don’t trouble 
overmuch ; and of late years I have noticed that the levees grow 
smaller and smaller. You see, they have a rather playful way of 
making themselves scarce, specially in famine times, and it is 
pretty nearly always famine times.’ 

‘Poor people !—how their poverty must distress you!’ says 
Beauty. 

‘Not so much as you might imagine,’ says Bohun; ‘as I told 
- you before, except on very rare occasions, I don’t inflict my society 
upon them.’ 

‘ Why ?’ with interest. 

‘ Lest they should make me scarce too.’ 

‘ Ah!’ says the lovely lunatic so comprehensively, that Bohun for 
a little while stares at her reflectively. Then he says gently, 

* Now I have told you all my private affairs, don’t you think 
you might confide a little inme? May I ask your name?’ 

She lowers her eyes and hesitates perceptibly, after which she 
says with gentle dignity, 

‘IT am the Queen of Hearts!’ 

‘Indeed !’ says Bohun with a quick smile, ‘you amaze me! I 
did not know there was a Queen in the room, and such a Queen! 
After all, it was no common instinct drew me to your side. “ Like 
inclines to like,” you know, and “ birds of a feather-———”’ 

‘“ Gather no moss,”’ says the Queen of Hearts unsmilingly. 

‘ Quite so,’ replies Mr. Bohun, though perhaps at this moment 
he is a little—just a little—at fault. Again he stares at her 
meditatively. Certainly she is a very able lunatic. 

‘Your kingdom is a larger one than mine,’ he says presently. 

‘It is universal,’ returns her Majesty mildly. ‘ It grows every 
hour.’ 

‘It bas certainly grown within the last hour,’ replies he; ¢ you 
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have made a fresh conquest. Will your Majesty deign to enrol 
me as a new subject ?’ 

‘You!’ with a laugh full of amusement, and a vivid blush, 
‘sosoon! O! it is impossible.’ 

‘It is quite possible. I would be, not your subject, but your 
slave,’ says Bohun, warming to his work, and insensibly moving a 
degree nearer to her. 

At this unexpected movement on his part, the fair Queen shows 
signs of fear. She pales visibly; and casts an anxious look around 
her. Then, shrinking from him, she makes a quick gesture, sug- 
gestive of instant flight. 

‘Have I offended you? Surely you are not afraid of me?’ 
asks Bohun reproachfully. 

*O!no—no. It is not that,’ murmurs she faintly ; ‘only, you 
are so—so—impetuous, The fact is, I cannot speak to you—if you 
—stir!’ 

Her fingers clasp each other nervous!y. There is a good deal 
of unmistakable fear in her large blue eyes. 

(* Hysterical!’ thinks Mr. Bohun ‘very flighty; and un- 
settled, poor little thing ! ’) 

‘Very well, he says, ‘then I shan’t stir; but at least relieve 
my anxiety. Tell me you do not reject me, that you will accept 
me as a subject.’ 

‘ Of course I accept you. Why should Inot? Only a moment 
since I confess I felt a little frightened; remembering where you 
came from, I half thought you were going to bite me.’ 

‘It was a most natural thought,’ amiably; ‘ but reassure your- 
self; it is so long since I have tasted human flesh, that I have 
almost lost my zest for it. I promise faithfully I shan’t take a 
bit out of you, at all events.’ 

‘Remember, a royal promise can never be broken,’ says the 
Queen earnestly. 

‘I shall remember it,’ replies he. 

Then ensues a slight pause, broken at length by her. 

‘Have you been long here?’ 

‘Not very long.’ 

‘I imagined that. Your face is strange to me.’ 

‘Yes. Ishan’t stay long either. I am leaving very soon, so 
perhaps we shall never meet again.’ 

Is it fancy, or does a look of infinite compassion fall into her 
lovely eyes at these words? She is gazing at him, sadly wistfully, 
as it seems to Bohun ; then the eyes are lowered, and the look is 
gone. 

‘ Have you been here any time?’ he asks in his turn. 
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‘ Yes, nearly three weeks. I do not like it. I too am going 
away to-morrow.’ 

Bohun regards her silently, and surely the pitiful look that a 
moment ago darkened her eyes has wandered, and shines now out 
of his. (* Always to-morrow, I suppose; poor soul!’ thinks he, 
‘ and to-morrow never comes.’) 

‘Then perhaps we may meet again, he says with an assump- 
tion of gaiety he is far from feeling; ‘in the great world beyond 
these gates we may come face to face some day; when we are 
free, I shall ask one of your other subjects the way to my Queen’s 
palace, and then I shall lay my homage at your feet. May I?’ 

‘You may,’ replies her Majesty, a wonderful softness in her 
tone. Then she murmurs something he cannot hear, and rising 
makes him a graceful inclination of her pretty head, and vanishes 
amongst the crowd. 

When she is quite gone, Mr. Bohun draws himself up with a 
deep sigh that has something of impatience in it. 

‘What a life!’ he says; ‘I should go raving mad myself if I 
saw much more of it. I wonder how Norman can stand it! That 
poor pretty creature! it is the saddest thing I ever saw. Her 
- beauty ! her vain longings for freedom! It is horrible.’ 

With this he too leaves his seat, and makes his way towards 
Wilding, who is standing at a little distance, evidently lost in con- 
templation of the elderly prima donna, who is discoursing in 
somewhat noisy fashion with a very mild old gentleman. 

Reaching Wilding, Bohun comes to a standstill; while almost 
at the same moment a young lady, creeping in a timid manner 
through the throng of dancers, gains Dr. Norman’s side, and with 
a sigh of relief slips her hand through his arm. Bohun’s back 
being turned towards her, he does not see this young lady. 

‘ Well, where have you been all this time ; been enjoying your- 
self?’ asks Mr. Wilding. 

‘Hardly,’ with a shrug. ‘It is all too much like a nightmare 
for my fancy. You don’t catch me coming to this sort of thing 
again ina hurry. It is melancholy to the last degree.’ 

‘It is interesting, says Mr. Wilding. 

‘It may be to some people. Not to me.’ 

‘What misfortune has befallen you?’ asks Mr. Wilding, turn- 
ing to regard his friend curiously. ‘ Has anyone molested you, or 
made a playful attempt to cut your throat? You look rather 
down on your luck.’ 

*I have been talking to one of the prettiest girls I ever saw,’ 
says Bohun. ‘And—she was mad.’ 

‘A faint drawback, certainly. Pretty, you say ?’ 
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‘Lovely. She had the sweetest eyes in the world. And the 
oddest part of it was, she didn’t look in the least out of her mind. 
It was only her conversation. She told me, for instance, she was 
the Queen of Hearts.’ 

‘ That was very frank of her, says Mr. Wilding. ‘ Anything 
else?’ 

‘Not much.’ 

‘Did she ask your name ?’ 

‘Yes. I told her I was the King of the Cannibal Islands.’ 

‘I didn’t think it was in you, says Mr. Wilding, with calm 
but ardent admiration. ‘Of course the poor lady was gratified at 
finding herself in the society of one of her own rank. The idea 
was full of delicacy.’ 

‘TI talked to her for a long time. Then she left me, somewhat 
abruptly—but that was to be expected, you know. By Jove!’ 
says Mr. Bohun excitedly, ‘ there she is!’ 

‘Where ?’ turning with some faint show of interest to gaze 
exactly in the wrong direction. 

‘Not there, my dear fellow; over there. Standing close to 
Norman. Don’t you see her?’ 

‘Who?’ says Wilding, betraying the liveliest consternation. 
‘Do you mean to tell me you told that young lady you were the 
King of the Cannibal Islands ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ says Bohun, ‘ why not ?’ 

‘Well,’ says Mr. Wilding, surveying his friend with growing de- 
light, * you’ve about done it this time, at all events. That lovely 
lunatic of yours is Miss Norman: George’s youngest sister!’ 

Mr. Bohun is conscious of a cold chill, that seems to pervade 
his entire system, rendering him almost faint. 

‘If this is one of your jokes, he says to his friend sternly, 
with a last supreme effort at composure, ‘I must say I consider it 
rather ill-timed.’ 

‘On this occasion only,” my dear fellow, you have the joke 
all to yourself,’ replies the friend, with what appears to Mr. Bohun 
brutal enjoyment of the situation. ‘I give you my honour she is 
as sane as you are, and—unless she was married since last night— 
her name is Norman.’ 

‘Wilding, remove me. Take me anywhere out of this, mur- 
murs Bohun feebly, taking his companion by the arm. 

‘No place like the supper-room for a case like yours,’ says 
Wilding, preparing to lead him thither. 

Meantime Miss Norman having, as already related, gained her 
brother’s side, says in a little panting whisper, 


‘Oh! George, how glad I am to be near you again. In spite 
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of all my efforts to the contrary, I confess these poor people 
frighten me horribly.’ 

‘You are nothing but a little goose, Carry,’ says her brother, 
patting her hand, ‘and I am quite disappointed; I fully thought 
you would have enjoyed it.’ 

‘ Well, so I do, dear, immensely. I have been having quite a 
lovely time. A young man—a very splendid lunatic—did me the 
honour to converse with me for half-an-hour, during which time 
he made violent love to me.’ 

‘I should like to have seen your face,’ says George ; *‘ who was 
he ?’ 

‘I don’t know. That was the funniest part of it. I thought 
I knew all your patients, but I suppose he is a new arrival. He 
is young, about twenty-nine, very handsome, and doesn’t look the 
least bit mad.’ 

‘I wonder who it is you mean,’ says George thoughtfully. 

‘ He called himself the King of the Cannibal Islands,’ explains 
Miss Carry. 

‘Ah! That puzzles me even more. I didn’t think I had a 
king in my establishment.’ 

‘ He is tall, gentlemanly, and, as I told you, exceedingly hand- 
some. I quite liked talking to him. Once, indeed, he grew a 
little empressé, and then I was frightened, but on the whole he 
behaved wonderfully well. I assure you I rather liked him than 
otherwise, and I was so sorry for him, poor fellow.’ 

‘I can’t think who on earth it is,’ says George, bewildered by 
this flattering description. 

‘Why, there—there he is!’ cries Carry excitedly. ‘ Just going 
out of the room with Mr. Wilding. Don’t you see him? 
Look |’ 

‘Eh?’ says George, and then ensues an ominous pause. 
George’s lips relax—they widen—quiver—and presently Miss 
Norman becomes aware that her brother is convulsed with 
laughter. 

* What is it?’ she asked a little austerely. No one likes being 
laughed at. ‘ What is amusing you?’ 

‘You,’ says George, still continuing his heartless mirth, ‘ and 
your new patient.’ 

‘ Well, isn’t he mad ?’ impatiently. 

‘We are all mad, my dear, no doubt, on different subjects, but 
as yet that young man you have just pointed out to me is loose 
upon the world.’ 

* George, what do you mean ?’ asks Miss Norman in a terrified 
tone. ‘ Who is that young man ?’ 
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‘He is a rising barrister, of good family and small means, and 
his name is Robert Bohun,’ replies George in a voice full of open 
amusement. 

‘Oh! George, do say you are not in earnest,’ entreats his sister, 
almost in tears. ‘I have said the most dreadful things to him—I 
have made myself quite ridiculous—I told him I was the Queen 
of Hearts !’ 

At this George laughs still more immoderately. 

‘What shall I do?” says Miss Norman. ‘ Dear George,’ coax- 
ingly, ‘I think I should like to go to my room.’ 

‘ Nonsense, child, come and have a glass of champagne instead, 
After all, what does it signify? Ill find Bohun and introduce him 
to you, and you can both laugh it all over in five minutes.’ 

‘Introduce him!’ indignantly. ‘I wonder how you can even 
suggest such a thing to me. Of course I shall never be able to 
look him in the face again. My only hope is, that he and I have 
seen the last of each other to-night.’ 

‘Well, come and have your champagne anyhow,’ says George : 
and Miss Norman, still so distracted as to be almost unaware of 
what she is doing, suffers her brother tolead her to the supper-room, 
where, to her everlasting chagrin, she finds herself face to face 
with the King of the Cannibal Islands! 

Carry comes to a standstill, and Mr. Bohun puts down untasted 
the glass he holds. They stare at each other silently, and both 
turn a warm crimson. To Miss Norman this accession of colouring 
is eminently becoming; to Mr. Bohun it is not. He is quite 
aware of both these facts, and feels himself at a disadvantage. 

As for George and Wilding, they are beginning to enjoy them- 
selves thoroughly. Their eyes are gleaming with unholy joy. It 
is with difficulty they suppress their secret gaiety. The former, 
coming to the rescue at this moment, says with gentle gravity, 

‘Carry, permit me to introduce to you one who for years has 
been to me a true and valued friend, although he can boast a royal 
pedigree, whilst I am only a humble commoner. True, his people 
hail from Central Africa, and are hardly choice with regard to their 
food, but that cannot be placed to his account ; it is his misfortune, 
not his fault. His family name is Bohun, his title : 

‘ Norman!’ interrupts Bohun angrily. 

‘His modesty forbids my dwelling on his manly perfections,’ 
continues George, utterly unabashed. ‘But before leaving the 
subject, Bohun, I should tell you my sister is also of blood royal— 
she is, in fact, the well-known Queen of. F 

‘ George!’ exclaims Miss Norman severely. 

‘Well, I shall say no more,’ says Norman; and then he and 
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Wilding give way to much unseemly merriment, and taking each 
other by the arm, march off to a distant table. 

‘I hope you will forgive my wretched mistake, Miss Norman,’ 
says Bohun, when he and Carry are alone. ‘ I’msure 1 can’t think 
how the absurd idea got into my head, but I was positive you were 
a—-a 

‘So was I—of you—’ says Miss Norman rather incoherently, 
with downcast eyes. But Bohun happily understands. 

‘I’m awfully ashamed of myself, continues he earnestly. ‘1 
really think I must have been mad, when—when I thought you 
so. 

‘So must I, murmurs Miss Norman, growing more incoherent ; 
and always with her lovely eyes cast down. 

‘TI hope I am forgiven,’ says Bohun anxiously. 

‘I hardly think there is anything to forgive,’ with a low half- 
nervous Jaugh, and just one swift glance from under the long dark 
lashes ; ‘I think we have both sinned equally. When I remember 
all the absurd things I said to you,’ putting up her hand to her soft 
flushed cheek, ‘I feel so angry with myself. But I didn’t mean 
them. You must understand that.’ 

‘Of course I understand that,’ says the young man. 

‘I wish you would promise me to forget all about this dread- 
ful evening.’ 

‘I shall do my best, but there are some things one cannot 
forget. You told me, for instance, that when we were both free of 
our asylum I might call upon you. I can’t forget that, you know. 
And there were a few other things I don’t want to forget either.’ 

‘O! but I really wish you would,’ says Miss Norman, ‘ that is 
-—some of them—the “other things” I mean ’—confusedly— 
‘indeed, perhaps it would be better if you forgot everything.’ 

‘QO! don’t say that,’ says the young man. 

‘And all I said about the hearts ’—with another glance from 
the beautiful violet eyes—‘ you must have thought me so foolish, 
so conceited, but I didn’t mean a word of it. The only heart I 
have in my possession is my own.’ 

‘Are you quite sure it is in your possession?’ asks he even 
more earnestly than he is himself aware. 

‘Quite sure,’ replies Miss Norman, examining her fan with 
interest. 


It is a glorious day towards the close of the London season. 
Outside, beneath the hot rays of the brilliant sun, the heat is 
almost insupportable ; but within, where Miss Norman is sitting 
in her pretty drawing-room with all the blinds pulled down, and 
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a soft little breeze sighing in and out through the half-opened 
windows, it is almost cool 

Miss Norman is dressed in a charming morning gown—all 
pure white—that clings closely to her perfect figure, and suits her 
a merveille, with a good deal of lace, and just a suspicion of black 
velvet, at the throat and wrists. She has some fanciful bit of 
crewel work between her fingers, but it can hardly be said to grow 
beneath her hands. She is alone (Lady Norman, her mother, 
having gone to sit for an hour with her eldest daughter and the 
new baby), but from the expectant manner in which her eyes seek 
the door every now and then, and the little impatient sigh that 
sometimes escapes her, it is evident she does not anticipate being 
long so. 

It is rather more than two months since that memorable even- 
ing when she and Bohun first met. Two months, in which endless 
balls, dinner and garden parties, operas and small and earlies, have 
done their appointed work. Perhaps, indeed, the small and earlies 
have the most to answer for. At all events, Bohun in this short 
time has lost his heart irretrievably to her, which hardly makes 
her the richer, she having given away her own 

There is a knock at the door—a short silence—then a quick 
step upon the stairs. Miss Norman, taking up the neglected work, 
evidently throws her whole soul into its completion, and stitches 
away diligently. Then the door opens, and Bohun is announced. 

‘You!’ says Carry, rising with a smile and a glance of well- 
feigned surprise, although in reality she has been waiting for this 
moment for fully half-an-hour. 

‘ Yes, I was anxious to know how you were after last night’s 
fatigue. I needn’t ask, however; you don’t look in the least done 
up.’ 

‘No. Dancing does me good. But how very thoughtful of 
you to call!’ 

‘ There is nothing very remarkable about that,’ says Mr. Bohun. 
‘You know I am always thinking of you.’ 

‘Well,’ says this hypocrite blandly, taking no notice of his 
sentimental remark, ‘it was a pity you didn’t put off your visit 
for another hour. Mamma has gone to see Lizzie, and now you will 
miss her.’ 

‘Has she really?’ says Bohun; but the news doesn’t seem to 
afflict him very severely. On the contrary, it is with a decidedly 
more cheerful air that he puts his hat away, and draws his chair a 
little nearer to Miss Norman’s. 

Then ensues an animated conversation, in the course of which 
Mr. Bohun imparts a good deal of information. His cousin has 
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died quite suddenly in Florence. He is the next heir. He has 
come in for the title, and all the money, and that. Miss Norman 
is charmed—delighted—she congratulates him with all her heart. 
‘It must be so nice to be a Baronet, you know, and z 

Then the voices grow lower and lower, until at last they cease 
altogether. When the conversation was begun they were seated, 
now, as they get to this point, they find they are both standing. 
Miss Norman is very close to a jardiniére, and Bohun is very 
close to Miss Norman. 

‘And I think you love me a little too, Carry—don’t you ?’ asks 
the young man anxiously, taking her hand with very becoming 
diffidence. Miss Norman’s other hand is trifling nervously with 
the leaves near her; she makes no immediate reply. Her eyes 
are lowered. 

‘On the night when first we met,’ says Bohun, ‘ you told me 
you would accept me as your subject. I have not forgotten that. 
You were a queen then—you are always a queen to me—and you 
told me also a royal promise could not be broken. So yours ought 
to be sacred. You will accept me, Carry? You will marry me?’ 

‘I don’t want you as a subject,’ says Carry. ‘I made a mis- 
take.’ 

‘Oh! Carry!’ says the young man, with keen reproach in his 
tone ; so keen that Miss Norman involuntarily raises her face to 
his, and lets him see the tears that are dimming her pretty eyes. 
At this he is so far encouraged that he encircles her with his 
arm, whereupon she lays her head very contentedly upon his 
shoulder. 

‘Would you have a queen wed her subject?’ she asks, with a 
little flickering smile, although the violet eyes are quite drowned 
by this time. 

‘I would,’ says Bohun with decision. 

‘It would never do,’ says Carry. ‘No, in a little soft whisper, 
‘if you insist on marrying me, you shall not be my subject—you 
shall be my king!’ 

‘I shall be both,’ says the young man very earnestly. 
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of this season, but is also of permanent value as an introduction to the study of 
Chaucer, whose works, in selections of some kind or cther, are now text-books in 
every school that aspires to give sound instruction in English.” —ACADEMY. 





In Three Vols., crown 8vo, at every Library. 


Collins’ (Wilkie) The Fallen Leaves. 

By WILKIE COLLINs, Author of ‘The Woman in White.” 
 eieeaseuiidictateciananadiennimeie __[yune 35. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 
Colman’s Humorous Works: 


‘* Broad Grins,” ‘*My Nightgown and Slippers,” and other 
Humorous Works, Prose and Poetical, of GEORGE COLMAN, 
_ With Life by G. B. BUCKSTONE, and ‘Frontispiece by HoGarTH. 


~ Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, Two very thick V olumes, 75. 6d. each. 


Crutkshank’s Comic Almanack. 


Complete in Two SERIES: The First from 1835 to 1843; the 
SECOND from 1844 to 1853. A Gathering of the Best HuMour 
of THACKERAY, Hoop, MAYHEW, ALBERT SMITH, A’BECK- 
ETT, ROBERT BrouGH, &c. With 2000 Woodcuts and Steel 
Engravings by CRUIKSHANK, HINE, LANDELLS, &e, 
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Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Illustrations and Maps, 24s. 


9 e ° . 
Cope’s History of the Rifle Brigade 
(The Prince Consort’s Own), formerly the 95th. By Sir WILLIAM 

H. Cops, formerly Lieutenant, Rifle Brigade. 

** This latest contribution to the history of the British army is a work of the 
most varied information regarding the distinguished regiment whose life it nar« 
vates, and also of facts interesting to the student in military affairs. . « « 
Great credit is due to Sir W. Cope for the ar and labour, extending over 
many years, which he has gtven to the work. . . . im many cases well-exe- 
cuted plans vA actions are given.” —MoRNING Post. 

** Even a bare record of a corps which has so often been under fire, and has 
borne a part in important engagements all over the world, could not prove 
otherwise than full of matter acceptable to the military reader.” —ATHENAUM, 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Portraits, 7s. 6d. 


Creasy’s Memoirs of Eminent Etonians; 


with Notices of the Early History of Eton College. By Sir 
EDWARD Creasy, Author of ‘‘ The Fifteen Decisive Battles of 
the World.” A New Edition, brought down to the Present 
Time, with 13 Illustrations. 


“A new edition of ‘Creasy’s Etonians’ will be welcome. The book was a 
favourite aquarter of a century ago,and it has maintained its reputation. The 
value of this new edition ts enhanced by the fact that Sir Edward Creasy has 
added to it several memoirs of Etonians who have died since the first edition 
appeared, The work is eminently interesting.” —ScOTSMAN. 





Parts I. to XIV. now ready, 215s. each. 


Cussans History of Hertfordshire. 


By Joun E. Cussans. Illustrated with full-page Plates on Copper 
and Stone, and a profusion of small Woodcuts, 


*“* Mr. Cussans has, from sources not accessible to Clutterbuck, made most 
valuable additions to the manorial history of the county from the earliest period 
downwards, cleared up many doubtful points, and given original details con- 
cerning various subjects untouched or imperfectly treated by that writer. The 
pedigrees seem tohave been constructed with great care, and area vaiuable addition 
to the genealogical history of the county. Mr. Cussans appears to have done 
his work conscientiously, and to have spared neither time, labour, nor expense to 
vender his volumes worthy of ranking in the highest class of County Histories.” 


—ACADEMY. 


Two Vols. royal 8vo, with Sixty-five Illustrations, 28s, 


Demonology and Devil-Lore. 


By MoncurE DANIEL Conway, M.A., B.D. of Divinity Col- 
lege, Harvard University ; Member of the Anthropological Insti- 


tute, London. 
Part I. Demonolatry. IT. The Demon. III. The Dragon. IV. The Devil. 
In these Volumes the personifications and types of evil among all races are con- 
sidered in their Origin, Natural History, Mythology, Romance, and Moral Signi« 
Jficance. The Second Volume relates entirely to the Devil. 
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In Twenty-five Parts, quarto, at 5s. each, profusely illustrated by 
Coloured and Plain Plates and Wood Engravings, The 


Cyclopedia of Costume ; 


or, A Dictionary of Dress—Regal, Ecclesiastical, Civil, and Mili- 
tary—from the Earliest Period in England to the reign of George 
the Third. Including Notices of Contemporaneous Fashions on 
the Continent, and a General History of the Costumes of the Prin- 
cipal Countries of Europe. By J. R. PLANCHE, Somerset Herald. 
**4 most readable and interesting work—and it can scarcely be consulted in 
vain, whether the reader is in search for information as to military, court, 
ecclesiastical, legal, or professional costume. . . . All the chromo-lithographs, 
and most of the woodcut illustrations—the latter amounting to several thousands 
—are very elaborately executed; and the work forms a livre de luxe which renders 
tt equally suited to the library and the ladies’ drawing-room.” —TiMEs. 
The Work may also be had Complete, handsomely bound in half red morocco, at 
£3 13s, 6d. per vol. Vol. I. THE DICTIONARY. Vol. II. A GENERAL HIS- 
TORY OF COSTUME IN EUROPE. 


Cases for binding the volumes may be had at §s. each. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 245. 


Dodge's (Colonel) The Hunting Grounds 


of the Great West: A Description of the Plains, Game, and 
Indians of the Great North American Desert. By RICHARD 
IrviNG Dopcg, Lieutenant-Colonel of the United States Army. 


With an Introduction by WILLIAM BLACKMORE; Map, and 
numerous Illustrations drawn by ERNEST GRISET. 


“* This magnificent volume is one of the most able and most interesting works 
which has ever proceeded from an American pen, while its freshness is equal to 
that of any similar book. Col. Dodge has chosen a subject of which he is master, 
and treated it with a fulness that leaves nothing to be desired,and in a style which 
ts charming equally for its picturesqueness and purity.” —NONCONFORMIST. 





Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 
Dovan’s Memories of our Great Towns. 


With Anecdotic Gleanings concerning their Worthies and their 
Oddities. By Dr. Joun Doran, F.S.A. 


** A greater genius for writing of the anecdotic kind few men lavehad. As 
to giving any idea of the contents of the book, it ts quite impossible. Those who 
know how Dr. Doran used to write—it is sad to have to use the past tense of one of 
the most cheerful of men—will understand what we mean ; and those who do not 
musi take tt on trust from us that this is a remarkably entertaining volume,.”— 
SPECTATOR. 


SECOND EDITION, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with Illustrations, 185, 
Dunvraven’s The Great Divide: 


A Narrative of Travels in the Upper Yellowstone in the Summer 
of 1874. Bythe EARL of DUNRAVEN. With Mapsand numerous 
striking full-page Illustrations by VALENTINE W. BROMLEY. 


“There has not for along time appeared a better book of travel than Lord 
Dunraven’s ‘The Great Divide.’ . . . The book is full of clever observation, 
and both narrative and illustrations are thoroughly good.””——ATHENAUM, 
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Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. per Volume. 


Early English Poets. 


Edited, with Introductions and Annotations, by Rev. A. B.GROSART, 
“Mr. Grosart has spent the most laborious and the most enthusiastic care on 
the perfect restoration and preservation of the text; and it is very unlikely that 


any other edition of the poet can ever be called for. 


From Mr. Grosart we 


always expect and always receive the final results of most patient and competent 


scholarship.” —EXAMINER. 


1. Fletcher’s (Giles, B.D.) 


Complete Poems ; Christ's Victorie 
in Heaven, Christ's Victorie on 
Earth, Christ's Triumph over 
Death, and Minor Poems. 
With Memorial-Introduction and 


Notes. One Vol. 
2. Davies’ (Sir Fohn) 


Complete Poetical Works, ‘in- 
cluding Psalms I. to L. in Verse, 
and other hitherto Unpublished 
MSS., for the first time Col- 
lected and Edited. With Me- 
morial-Introduction and Notes. 
Two Vols. 


3. Herrick’s (Robert) Hes- 
perides, Noble Numbers, and 





Complete Collected Poems. With 
Memorial-Introduction and Notes, 
Steel Portrait, Index of First 
Lines, and Glossarial Index, &c. 
Three Vols. 

4. Sidney’s (Sir Philip) 
Complete Poetical Works, in- 
cluding all those in ‘‘ Arcadia.” 
With Portrait, Memorial-Intro- 
duction, Essay on the Poetry of 
Sidney, and Notes. Three Vols. 


5. Donne’s (Dr. Fohn) 
Complete Poetical Works, in- 
cluding the Satires and various 
from MSS. With Memorial-In- 
troduction and Notes. 

[/n preparation. 





Crown 8v0, cloth extra, gilt, with ‘Illustrations, 6s. 


Emanuel On Diamonds and Precious 


Stones : their History, Value, and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 


ascertaining their Reality. 


By Harry EMANUEL, F.R.G.S. 
With numerous Illustrations, Tinted and Plain. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6a. 


Englishman's House, The, 


A Practical Guide to all interested in Selecting or Building a 


House, with full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. 
Third Edition. 


RICHARDSON. 


By C. J. 
With nearly 600 Illustrations. 


*,° This book is intended to supply a long-felt want, viz., a plain, non-technical 
account of every style of house, with the cost and manner of building ; tt gives 
every variety, from a workman's cottage to a nobleman’s palace. 





Folio, cloth extra, £1 11s. 6d. 


Examples of Contemporary Art. 
Etchings from Representative Works by living English and 
Foreign Artists, Edited, with Critical Notes, by J. Comyns CARR. 


** 72 would not be easy to meet with a more sumptuous, and at the same 
time a more tasteful and instructive drawing-room book,” —NONCONFORMIST. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 6s. 


Fatirholt's Tobacco: 


Its History and Associations ; with an Account of the Plant and 
its Manufacture, and its Modes of Use in all Ages and Countries. 
By F. W. FatkHout, F.S.A. A New Edition, with Coloured 
Frontispiece and upwards of 100 Illustrations by the Author. 


“ A very pleasant and instructive history of tobacco and its associations, which 
we cordially recommend alike to the votaries and to the enemies of the much- 
maligned but certainly not neglected weed. . . . Full of interest and in- 
Sormation.”—Daity News. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 45. 6a. 


Favraday’s Chemical History of a Candle. 


Lectures delivered to a Juvenile Audience. A New Edition, 
Edited by W. Crookes, F.C.S. With numerous Illustrations, 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 45. 6d. 


Faraday’s Various Forces of Nature. 


A New Edition. Edited by W. Crookes, F.C.S. With numerous 
Illustrations. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 


Finger-Ring Lore: 
Historical, Legendary, and Anecdotal.—Earliest Notices; Supersti- 
tions ; Ring Investiture, Secular and Ecclesiastical ; Betrothal and 
Wedding Rings; Ring-tokens; Memorial and Mortuary Rings ; 
Posy-Rings; Customs and Incidents in Connection with Rings ; 
Remarkable Rings, &c. By WILLIAM Jongs, F.S.A. With Hun- 
dreds of Illustrations of Curious Rings of all Ages and Countries. 
“ Enters fully into the whole subject, and gives an amount of information 
and general reading in reference thereto which is of very high interest. The 
book ts not only a sort of history of finger-rings, but ts a collection of anecdotes 
in connection with them. ‘ volume is admirably illustrated, and 
altogether affords an amount of amusement and information which is not other 
wise easily accessible,””—SCOTSMAN. 
“© One of those gossiping books which are as full of amusement as of instruc- 
tion.” —ATHENAUM. 





One Vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 


Gilbert's (W.S.) Original Plays ; 
‘6A Wicked World,” ‘‘ Charity,” ‘*The Palace of Truth,” 
‘¢ Pygmalion,” ‘‘ Trial by Jury,” &c. 


“ His workmanship is in its way perfect; it is very sound, very even, very 
well sustained, and excellently balanced throughout.” —OBSERVER. 
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One Shilling Monthly, Illustrated. 


Gentleman’s Magazine, The, 
For January contained the First Chapters of a New Novel by Mrs. 
Lynn LINTON, Author of ‘Patricia Kemball,” &c., entitled 
UNDER WHICH LorD? Illustrated by ARTHUR HoPKINs. 


*," Now ready, the Volume for JANUARY to JUNE, 1879, cloth extra, 
price 8s. 6d. ; and Cases for binding, price 2s.each. 





THE RusKIN GRIMM.—Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 6d.; 
gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


German Popular Stories. 


Collected by the Brothers Grimm, and Translated by EDGAR 
TayLor. Edited, with an Introduction, by JOHN RUSKIN, 
With 22 Illustrations after the inimitable designs of GEORGE 
CRUIKSHANK. Both Series Complete. 


“* The illustrations of thisvolume . . . are of quite sterling and admirable 
art, of aclass precisely parallel in elevation to the character of the tales which 
they illustrate ; and the original etchings, as I have before said in the Appendix to 
my * Elements of Drawing,’ were unrivalled in masterfuiness of touch since Rem- 
brandt (in some qualities of delineation, unrivalled evenbyhim). . . . Tomake 
somewhat enlarged copies of them, looking at them through a magnifying glass, 
and never putting two lines where Cruikshank has put only one, would be an exer- 
cise in decision and severe drawing which would leave afterwards little to be learnt 
in schools."—Extract from Introduction by JOHN RUSKIN. 





In folio, half-bound, 215. 


Graphic Portfolio, The. 


Fifty Engravings from ‘‘ The Graphic,” most carefully printed on 
the finest plate paper (18 in. by 15 in.) from the Original Engravings, 
The Drawings are by S. L. FILDES, HELEN PATERSON, HUBERT 
HERKOMER, SYDNEY HALL, E. J. Grecory, G. D. LESLIE, 
W. SMALL, G. Du Maurier, Sir JOHN GILBERT, G. J. PIN- 
WELL, CHARLES GREEN, G. DuRAND, M. E. EDWARDS, A. B. 
HovcuTon, H. S. Marks, F. W. Lawson, H. WEIGALL, 
and others, 

** Contains some of the choicest specimens, both of drawing and wood-engraving. 


Admirable in details and expression, and engraved with rare delicacy.”—DaiL_y 
News. 





A New Edition, demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 15s: 


Greeks and Romans, The Life of the, 


Described from Antique Monuments. By ERNsT GUHL and 
W. Koner. Translated from the Third German Edition, and 
Edited by Dr. F. HuEFFER. With 545 Illustrations, 
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Square 16mo (Tauchnitz size), cloth extra, 2s. per volume. 


Golden Libvary, The: 


Bayard Taylor's Diver- 
sions of the Echo Club. 


Byron’s Don Fuan. 

Emerson's Letters and | 
Social Aims. 

Godwin’s( William )Lives 


of the Necromancers. 


Holmes’s Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table. With an In- 
troduction by G. A. SALA. 


Holmes’s Professor at the 
Breakfast Table. 


Hood’s Whims and Oddi- 
ties. Complete. With all the 
original Illustrations. 


Irving’s (Washington) 
Tales of a Traveller, 

Irving’s (Washington) 
Tales of the Alhambra. 


Fesse’s (Edward) Scenes 
and Occupations of Country Life. 


Lamb’s Essays of Elia. 


Both Series Complete in One 
Vol. 


Leigh Hunt’s Essays: A 
Tale for a Chimney Corner, and | 
other Pieces: With Portrait, | 
and Introduction by EpMUND 
OLLIER. | 





Mallory’s (Sir Thomas) 
Mort d' Arthur; The Stories of 
King Arthur and of the Knights 
of the Round Table. Edited by 
B, MONTGOMERIE RANKING. 


Pascal’s Provincial Let- 
ters. A New Translation, with 
Historical Introduction and 
Notes, by T. M‘Crig, D.D. 


| Pope’s Complete Poetical 


Works. 


Rochefoucauld’s Maxims 
and Moral Reflections. With 
Notes, and an _ Introductory 
Essay by SAINTE-BEUVE. 


St. Pierre’s Paul and 
Virginia, and the Indian Cot- 
tage. Edited, with Life, by the 
Rev. E. CLARKE, 


| Shelley’s Early Poems 


and Queen Mad, with Essay by 
LEIGH HUNT. 


Shelley’s Later Poems: 


Laon and Cythna, &c. 


Shelley’s Posthumous 
Poems, the Shelley Papers, &c. 


| Shelley’s Prose Works, 


including A Refutation of Deism, 
Zastrozzi, St. Irvyne, &c. 


White’s Natural History 
of Selborne. Edited, with addi- 
or. by THOMAS BROWN, 

.L.S. 


“* A series of excellently printed and carefully annotated volumes, handy in size 
and altogether attractive.” —BOOKSELLER. 





Crown 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


Golden Treasury of Thought, The: 


AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF QUOTATIONS from Writers of all Times 


and Countries, 


Selected and Edited by THEODORE TAYLOR, 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Greenwood’s Low-Life Deeps: 


An Account of the Strange Fish to be found there ; including 
**The Man and Dog Fight,” with much additional and con- 
firmatory evidence; ‘‘ With a Tally-Man,” ‘‘A Fallen Star,” 
‘*The Betting Barber,” ‘* A Coal Marriage,” &c. By JAMES 
GREENWOOD. With Illustrations in tint by ALFRED CON- 
CANEN. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7S. 6d. 


Greenwood’s Wilds of London: 


Descriptive Sketches, from Persona] Observations and Experience, 

of Remarkable Scenes, People, and Placesin London. By JAMES 
GREENWOOD. With 12 Tinted Illustrations by ALFRED CONCANEN. 

“ Mr. James Greenwood presents himself once more in the character of ‘ one 
whose delight it is to do his humble endeavour towards exposing and extirpating 


social abuses and those hole-and-corner evils which afflict society.’” —SATURDAY 
Review. 





Large 4to, with 14 facsimile Plates, price ONE GUINEA. 


Grosvenor Gallery Illustrated Catalogue. 


Winter Exhibition (1877-78) of Drawings by the Old Masters 
and Water-Colour Drawings by Deceased Artists of the British 
School. With a Critical Introduction by J. Comyns CARR. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 45. 6d. 


Guyot’s Earth and Man; 


or, Physical Geography in its Relation to the History of Mankind. 
With Additions by Professors AGASSIZ, PIERCE, and GRAY. 12 
Maps and Engravings on Steel, some Coloured, and copious Index. 








Medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Fall’s (Mrs. S. C.) Sketches of Irish 


Character, With numerous Illustrations on Steel,and Wood by 
MACLISE, GILBERT, HARVEY, and G. CRUIKSHANK. 


** The Irish Sketches of this lady resemble Miss Mitford's beautiful English 
Sketches in ‘Our Village,’ but they are far more vigorous and picturesque and 
bright.” —BLackwoop’s MAGAZINE. 


MRS. HAWEIS’S NEW BOOK. 
Small 8vo, cloth limp, with numerous Illustrations, price 15, 6d. 


Hawets’s (Mrs.) The Art of Dress. 


By Mrs. H. R. Tawers, Author of ‘‘The Art of Beauty,” 
** Chaucer for Children,” &c, Illustrated by the Author. 
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Square 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, gilt edges, with Coloured Frontispiece 
and numerous Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 
“* a 
flaweis's (Mrs.) The Art of Beauty. 
By Mrs. H. R. Hawes, Author of ‘* Chaucer for Children, 
With nearly One Hundred Illustrations by the Author. 
“A most interesting book. full of valuable hints and suggestions... . . If 
young ladies would but lend their ears fora little to Mrs. Haweis, we are quite 
sure that it would result in their being at once more tasteful, more happy, and more 


healthy than they now often are, with theirfalse hair, high heels, tight corsets, and 
ever so much else of the same sort.” —NONCONFORMIST. 





EIGHTH EDITION. Vols. I. and II., demy 8vo, 12s, each (to be 
completed in 4 volumes). 


History of Our Own Times, from the 


Accession of Queen Victoria to the Berlin Congress. By JUSTIN 
McCartTuy. 


“* Criticism is disarmed before acomposition which provokes little but approval. 
This is a really go0d book on a really interesting subject, and words piled on words 
could say no more forit> . . . Such is the effect of its general justice, its breadth 
of view and tts sparkling buoyancy, that very few of its readers will close these 
volumes without looking forward with interest to the two that are to follow,”’— 
Saturpay Review. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 75. 6d. 


Hood’s (Thomas) Choice Works, 


In Prose and Verse. Including the CREAM OF THE CoMIC 

ANNUALS. With Life of the Author, Portrait, and over Two 
Hundred original Illustrations. 

** Not only does the volume include the better-known poems by the author, but 

also what ts happily described as‘ the Cream of the Comic Annuals.’ Such delicious 


things as ‘ Don't you smell Fire?’ ‘The Parish Revolution,’ and‘ Huggins and 
Duggins,’ will never want readers.” —GRAPHIC, 





Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 


Hood’s (Tom) From Nowhere to the 


North Pole: A Noah’s Arkeological Narrative. With 25 Illus- 
trations by W. BRUNTON and E. C, BARNEs. 

“The amusing letterpress is profusely interspersed with the singling rhymes 

which children love and learn so easily. Messrs. Brunton and Barnes do full 


justice to the writer's meaning, and a pleasanter result of the harmonious co- 
operation of author and artist could not be desired.” —TimEs, 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 75. 6d. 


Hook’s (Theodore) Choice Humorous 


Works, including his Ludicrous Adventures, Bons-mots, Puns, 
and Hoaxes. With a new Life of the Author, Portraits, Fac- 
similes, and I]lustrations. 
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Small 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 
Flouse of Life (The): 
HuMAN PuysI0Locy, with its Applications to the Preservation 
of Health. For use in Classes, and Popular Reading. With 
numerous Illustrations. By Mrs. F. FENWICK MILLER. 


** An admirable introduction to a subject which all who value health and enjoy 
life should have at their fingers’ ends.” —Ecuo. 
“A clear and convenient little book.” —SATURDAY REVIEW. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 


Howell’s The Conflicts of Capital and 


Labour, Historically and Economically considered. Being a His- 
tory and Review of the Trade Unions of Great Britain, showing 
their Origin, Progress, Constitution, and Objects, in their Political, 
Social, Economical, and Industrial Aspects. By GEORGE HOWELL. 


“* This book is an attempt, and on the whole a successful attempt, to place the 
work of trade unions in the past, and their objects in the future, fairly before the 
public from the working man’s point of view.” —PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


** A complete account of trades unions, involving the most candid statement of 
their objects and aspirations, their virtues and faults, is of great value; and such 
Mr. Howell’s book will be found by those who consultit. . . . Far from being 
the impassioned utterance of an advocate, it is, on the contrary, a calm, authorita- 
+ sive statement of facts, and the expression of the views of the workmen and their 
leaders. . . . The book is a storehouse of facts, some of them extremely well 
arranged. . . . . His bookis of profound interest. We have no hesitation in 


giving it our hearty praise.” —Ecuo. 





Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 125. 6d. 


Hueffer's The Troubadours : 


A History of Provencal Life and Literature in the Middle Ages, 
By FRANCIS HUEFFER. 


“* This very pleasant volume, in which a very difficult subject is handled in a 
light and lively manner, but at the same time with an erudition and amount of 
information which show him to be thoroughly master of the language and litera- 
ture of Provence.” —TimEs. 

“* The work is one of learning and research; but many an innocent reader, en- 
grossed-with the interest of the stories and charmed by the passages of description 
and reflection by which they are connected, will peruse it from beginning to 
without being conscious that he is either acquiring information or improving his 
mind. The book, all the same, possesses a high value for thore who wish to study 
systematically the Troubadour period.””»—PALL MAL GAZETTE. 








A New EDITION, Revised and partly Re-written, with several New 
Chapters and Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 


Fennings The Rosicrucians : 


Their Rites and Mysteries, With Chapters on the Ancient Fire 
and Serpent Worshippers, and Explanations of the Mystic Sym- 
bols represented in the Monuments and Talismans of the Primzval 
Philosophers, By HARGRAVE JENNINGS, With Five full-page 
Plates, and upwards of 300 Illustrations. 
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Two Vols. 8vo, with 52 Illustrations and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 14s. 


Fosephus’s Complete Works. 


Translated by WHISTON. Containing both ‘‘ The Antiquities of 
the Jews,” and ‘‘ The Wars of the Jews.” 


LOVE STORIES by the Author of “* That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s.” 
AUTHOR’s CORRECTED EDITIONS. Fcap. 8vo, illust. covers, 1s. each, 


Kathleen Mavourneen. 
By the Author of ‘* That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.”” 


Lindsay's Luck. By the Author of ‘* That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s." 


Pretty Polly Pemberton. By the Author of “That Lass o° 
Lowrie’s.”’ 

AuTuor’s Note.— These love stories (‘* Pretty Polly Pemberton,” ‘‘ Kathleen 
Mavourneen,” “ Lindsay’s Luck”) were written for and printed in “ Peterson's 
Ladies’ Magazine.” Owing to the fact that this magazine was not copyrighted, 
a number of them have been issued in book-form without my consent, and repre- 
senting the sketches to be my latest work. If these youthful stories are to be read 
in book-form, it is my desire that my friends should see the present edition, which 
1 have revised for tie purpose, and which is brought out by my own publishers.— 
Frances Hopcson BuRNETT. 


Small 8vo, cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, with Illustrations, 6s, 








Kavanaghs’ Pearl Fountain, 


And other Fairy Stories. By BripGET and JULIA KAVANAGH, 
With Thirty Illustrations by J. Moyr SMITH. 
“* Genuine new fairy stories of the old type, some of them as delightful as the 


best of Grimm's‘ German Popular Stories.” . . For the most part the 
stories are downright, thorough-going fairy stories of the most admirable kind. 
. . « « Mr. Moyr Smith's illustrations, too, are admirable. Look at that 
white rabbit. Anyone would see at the first glance that he is a rabbit witha 
mind, and avery uncommon mind too—that he is a fairy rabbit, and that he is 
posing as chief adviser to some one—without reading even a word of the story. 
Again, notice the fairy-like effect of the little picture of the fairy-bird ‘ Don't- 
forget-me, flying away back into fairy-land. A more perfectly dream-like im- 
pression of fairy-land has hardly been given in any illustration of fairy tales 
within our knowledge.” —SPRCTATOR. 





Crown 8vo, illustrated boards, with numerous Plates, 2s. 6d. 


Lace (Old Point), and How to Copy and 


Imitate it. By Datsy WATERHOUSE HAWKINS. With 17 
Iltustrations by the Author. 





Small 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Lamb’s Poetry for Children, and Prince 


Dorus. Carefully reprinted from unique copies. 
“ The quaint and delightful little book, over the recovery of which all the hearts 
of his lovers are yet warm with rejoicing.” —Mr. SWINBURNE, in the ATHENAUM, 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Portraits, 75. 6d. 


Lamb’s Complete Works, 


In Prose and Verse, reprinted from the Original Editions, with 
many Pieces hitherto unpublished. Edited, with Notes and In- 
troduction, by R. H. SHEPHERD. With ‘wo Portraits and Fac- 
simile of a page of the ‘‘ Essay on Roast Pig.” 

** A complete edition of Lamb's writings, in prose and verse, has long been 
wanted, and is now supplied. The editor appears to kave taken great faind 
to bring together Lamb's scattered contributions, and his collection contains a 
number of pieces which are now reproduced jor the first time since their original 
appearance in various old periodicals.” —SATURDAY ReEviEw. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous I]lustrations, ros. 6d, 


Lamb (Mary & Charles): 


Their Poems, Letters, and Remains. With Reminiscences and 
Notes by W. CAREW Haz.itt. With HANcock’s Portrait of 
the Essayist, Facsimiles of the Title-pages of the rare First Editions 
of Lamb’s and Coleridge’s Works, and numerous IIlustrations. 


** Very many passages will delight those fond of literary trifies; hardly any 
portion will fail in interest for lovers of Charles Lamb and his sister." STANDARD. 





Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Maps and Illustrations, 185. 


Lamont’s Yachting in the Arctic Seas; 


or, Notes of Five Voyages of Sport and Discovery in the Neigh- 
bourhood of Spitzbergen and Novaya Zemlya. By JAMES LAMONT, 
F.R.G.S. With numerous full-page Illustrations by Dr. LivEsay. 


** After wading through numberless volumes of icy fiction, concocted narrative, 
and spurious biography of Arctic voyagers, itis pleasant to meet with areal and 
genuine volume. . . . He shows much tact in recounting his adventures, and 
they are sointerspersed with anecdotes and information as to make them anything 
but wearisome. . . . The book, as a whole, is the most important addition 
made to our Arctic literature for a long time.” —ATHENAUM. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, ros, 6d, 


Leisure-Time Studies, chiefly Biological -: 


A Series of Essays and Lectures). By ANDREW WILSON, Ph.D., 
Lecturer on Zoology and- Comparative Anatomy in the Edinburgh 
Medical School. 


“Dr. Andrew Wilson has for several years been well knownas one of the most 
successful popularisers of science, ana h.s contributed much to several of our best 
magazines, In this volume he shows himselt a successful observer in several de- 
pariments, communicating the results of original research ; and throughout there 
are tokens of fine fancy and delicate literary perception, as well as descriptive 
touches here and there worthy of Charles Kingsley. - « « Wecanonly end 
as we began, by heartily recommending this (ook, full as it is of kncwledge and 
the results of indepenaent research, and all ccmmunicated with a glow of enthu- 
siasm and a literary felicity which makes it delightful to read, And theugh it is 
thus in a sense a popular book, it is also one of the most instructive and thought- 
ful2’—NONCONFORMIST. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Latter-Day Lyrics: 


Poems of Sentiment and Reflection by Living Writers; selected 
and arranged, with Notes, by W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. Witha 
Note on some Foreign Forms of Verse, by AUSTIN DOBSON. 
**A useful and eminently attractive book.” —ATHENAUM. 
“One of the most attractive drawing-room volumes we have seen for a long 
time.” —NONCONFORMIST. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, 6s. (uniform with ‘‘ Boudoir Ballads.”) 


Leigh's A Town Garland. 


By Henry S. Leicu, Author of ‘‘ Carols of Cockayne.” 


“If Mr. Leigh's verse survive to a future generation—and there is no reason 
why that honour should not be accorded productions so delicate, so finished, and so 
full of humour—their author will probably be remembered as the Poet of the 
Strand. .... Very whimsically does Mr. Leigh treat the subjects which com- 
mend themselves to him. His verse ts always admirable in rhythm, and his 
rhymes are happy enough to deserve a place by the best of Barham. .... The 
entire contents of thevolume are equally noteworthy for humour and for dainti- 
ness of workmanship.” —ATHENAUM. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Life in London ; 


or, The History of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom. With 
the whole of CRUIKSHANK’S Illustrations, in Colours, after the 
Originals. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Lights on the Way; 


Some Tales within a Tale. By the late J. H. ALEXANDER, B.A. 
Edited, with an Explanatory Note, by H. A, PaGE, Author of 


** Thoreau: A Study.” 


** This is a book whichhas a history. . . . For ourselves, wehave read ‘Lights 
on the Way’ with interest... . Scme of the pafersare tales, some are elaborate 
attempts at critical studies, and all are prefaced by short narrative introductions. 
As for the tales, they are good of their order. . . . The book gives one the idea 
that the author had an acute and independent mind; and that, had he lived, he 
might have done something in criticism and fiction. His indication, at sucha 
comparatively early period, of the deteriorating effects of George Eliot’s dogma on 
her style, certainly deserves the attention which Mr. Page draws to it.”— 
ACADEMY. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 75. 6d. 


Longfellow’s Complete Prose Works. 


Including ‘‘ Outre Mer,” ‘‘ Hyperion,” ‘‘ Kavanagh,” ‘‘ The 
Poets and Poetry of Europe,” and ‘‘ Driftwood.” With Portrait 
and Illustrations by VALENTINE BROMLEY, 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 


Carefully Reprinted from the Original Editions. With numerous 
fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 

“* Mr. Longfellow has for many years been the best known and the most read of 
American poets; and his popularity is of the right kind, and rightly and fairl; 
won. He has not stooped to catch attention by artifice, nor striven to force it 
violence. His works have faced the test of parody and burlesque (which in these 
days is almost the common lot of writings of any mark), and have come off un- 
harmed.”—SaTURDAY REvIEW. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 55. 


Lunatic Asylum, My Experiences in a. 


By A SANE PATIENT. 

** The story is clever and interesting, sad beyond measure though the subject 
be. There is no personal bitterness, and no violence or anger. Whatever may 
have been the evidence for our author's madness when he was consigned to an 
asylum, nothing can be clearer than his sanity when he wrote this book; it is 
bright, calm, and to the point.” —SPEcTATOR. 











Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


MacColl’s Three Years of the Eastern 


Question. By the Rev. MALCOLM MACCOLL, M.A. 
“* I hope I shalinot seem obtrusive in expressing to you the pleasure with which 
I have read your ‘Three Years of the Eastern Question.’ The tide is running so 
hard against the better cause just now that one feels specially impelled to offer 
one’s thanks to those who stand firm, particularly when they state our case so 
admirably as you have.”>—Go.Dwin SMITH. 


A NORMAN AND BRETON TOUR. 
Square 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, profusely Illustrated, 10s. 6d. 


Macquoid’s Pictures and Legends from 


Normandy and Brittany. By KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. With 


numerous Illustrations by THOMAS R. MACQUOID. 

** Mr. and Mrs. Macquoid have been strolling in Normandy and Brittany, 
and the result of their observaticns and researches in that picturesque land of 
romantic associations is an attractive volume, which ts neither a work of travel 
nor a collection of stories, but a book partaking almost in equal degree of each of 
these characters. . . . The wanderings of the tourists, their sojournings in old 
inns, their explorations of ancient towns, and loiterings by rivers and other plea- 
sant spots, are all related ina fresh and lively style. . . . The illustrations, 
which are numerous, are drawn, as a rule, with remarkable delicacy as well as 
with true artistic feeling.’’—DaiLy News. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. A New and Cheaper Edition of 
Macquoid’s Lost Rose, and other Stories. 


By KATHARINE S. MAcQuolpD. 





New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Middlemasss Touch and Go: 


A Novel. By JEAN MIDDLEMASS. [Zn the press. 
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THE FRASER PoRTRAITS.—Demy 4to, cloth gilt and gilt edges, with 
83 characteristic Portraits, 315. 6d. 
— ° ° 
Maclise’s Gallery of Illustrious Literary 
Characters. With Notes by Dr. MAGINN. Edited, with copious 
Additional Notes, by WILLIAM BATES, B.A. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


Madre Naturav.The Moloch of Fashion. 


By Luke LIMNER. With 32 Illustrations by the Author. 
FourTH EDITION, revised and enlarged. __ 
Handsomely printed in facsimile, price 5s. 
Magna Charta. 


An exact Facsimile of the Original Document in the British 

Museum, printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 feet 

wide, with the Arms and Seals emblazoned in Gold and Colours, 
*.* A full Translation, with Notes, on a large sheet, 6d. 


MRS. ALEXANDER’S NEW NOVEL. 
SECOND EDITION. One Vol., crown 8vo, cloth extra, ros. 6d. 


Maid, Wife, or Widow ? 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER, Author of ‘‘The Wooing o’t,” ‘‘ Her 
Dearest Foe,” &c. ie =a" 
NEW WORK by the AUTHOR CF ‘** THE NEW REPUBLIC.” 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 


Mallock's Is Life Worth Living ? 


By WILLIAM HURRELL MALLOCK. 
Small 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Mark Twain's A dventuresof TomSawyer. 
With One Hundred Illustrations, 


** A book to be read. There is acertain freshness and novelty about it, a prac- 
oly vomantic character, so to speak, which will make it very attractive.”"— 
PECTATOR. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Mark Twain's Choice Works. 


Revised and Corrected throughout by the Author. With Life, 
Portrait, and numerous Illustrations. 

















Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. ah 

Mark Twain's Pleasure Trip in Europe. 
Mark Twain's Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 

Mark Twain's Idle Excursion. 
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Two Vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 18s. 


Marston’s (Dr. Westland) Dramatic 
and Poetical Works. Collected Library Edition. 


“ The * Patrician's Daughter’ is an oasis in the desert of modern dramatic 
terature, a real emanation of mind. We do not recollect any modern. work in 
which states of thought are viper | developed, except the * Torquato Tasso’ of 
Goethe. The play is a work of artin the same sense that a play of Sophocies is a 
work of art ; tt is one simple idea in a state of gradual development . . . ‘The 
Favourite of Fortune’ 1s one of the most important additions to the stock of 
English prose comedy that has been made during the present century.” —TImES. 





Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. per vol. 


Mayfair Library, The: 


The New Republic. By | Feux d’Esprit. Edited 
W. H. MALLOCK. by Henry S, LEIGH. 

The New Paul and Vir- | Puniana.* By the Hon. 
ginia. By W. H. MALLOCK. HuGH ROWLEY. 


The True History of | More Puniana. By the 


Foshua Davidson. By E. LYNN Hon. HuGH ROWLEY. 


— Puck on Pegasus. By H. 
Old Stories Re-told. By marth eso o 


WALTER THORNBURY. M . : 
—. usesof Mayfair. Edited 
Thoreau: His Life and by H. CHOLMONDELEY - PEN- 
Aims. By H. A. PAGE. NELL. 
By Stream and Sea. By | Gastronomy asa Fine Art. 


WILLIAM SENIOR. By BRILLAT-SAVARIN, 
*,* Other Volumes are in preparation. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. 


Moore’s (Thomas) Prose and Verse— 


Humorous, Satirical, and Sentimental. Including Suppressed 
Passages from the Memoirs of Lord Byron. Chiefly from the 
Author’s MSS., and all hitherto Inedited and Uncollected. Edited, 
with Notes, by RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. 


“ Hitherto Thomas Moore has been mostly regarded as one of the lighter writers 
merely—a sentimental poet par excellence, in whom the ‘rapture of love and of 

ine’ determined him strictly to certain modes of sympathy and of utterance, and 
these to a large extent of a slightly artificial character. This volume will serve to 
show him in other, and certainly as attractive, aspects, while, at the same time, 
enabling us toa considerable extent to see how 7 he developed himself on 
the poetical or fanciful side. . . . This is a book which claims,as it ought to 
obtain, various classes of readers, and we trust that the very mixed elements of 
interest in it may not conflict with its obtaining them. For the lightest reader 
there is much to enjoy; for the most thoughtful something to ponder over; and the 
thants of both are due to editor and publisher alike.” —NONCONFORMIST,. 
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Small 8vo, 1s. ; cloth extra, 1s. 6d. 


Milton’s The Hygiene of the Skin. 


A concise set of Rules for the Management of the Skin; with 


Directions for Diet, Wines, Soaps, Baths, &c. 


By J. L. MIL7on, 


Senior Surgeon to St. John’s Hospital. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Vignette Portraits, price 6s. per Vol. 


Old Dramatists, The: 


Ben Fonson’s Works. 
With Notes, Critical and Ex- 
planatory, and a Biographical 
Memoir by WILLIAM GIFFORD. 
Edited by Col. CUNNINGHAM. 
Three Vols. 

Chapman’s Works. 

Now First Collected. Complete 
in Three Vols. Vol. I. contains 
the Plays complete, including the 
doubtful ones; Vol. II. the 
Poems and Minor Translations, 
with an Introductory Essay by 





ALGERNON CHARLES SwIN- 
BURNE; Vol. III. the Transla- 
tions of the Iliad and Odyssey. 


Marlowe’s Works. 


Including his Translations. Edit- 
ed, with Notes and Introduction, 
by Col. CUNNINGHAM. One Vol. 
Massinger’s Plays. 

From the Text of WILLIAM 
GIFFORD. With the addition of 
the Tragedy of ‘‘ Believe as you 
List.” Edited by Col, CUN- 
NINGHAM. One Vol. 





Crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 5s. each. 


Ouida’s Novels.—Uniform Edition. 


Folle Farine. 
Dog of Flanders. py Ovwa. 


Held in Bondage. By Ouwa. 
Strathmore. By OuIDA. 
Chandos. By Ourpa. 
UnderTwo Flags. By ouwa. 
Idalia. By OuIDA. 
Tricotrin. By Ourpa. 
Cecil Castlemaine. By Ouwa. 
Puck. By OurpA. 





By OUIDA. 


Pascarel, By Oumpa. 
Two Wooden Shoespy Ourwa. 
Signa. By OuIpA. 
In a Winter City. By Ouwa. 
Ariadné. By OUIDA. 
Friendship. By Ourpa. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF OUIDA’S NOVELS. 


A POPULAR EDITION OF OUIDA’S NOVELS is now in the 
press, to be issued in MONTHLY VOLUMES, illustrated boards, at 25. 
each. The First Volume,“HELD IN BONDAGE,” zs now ready ; 
to be followed in JUNE by “STRATHMORE ;” and so on in succession. 

The 5s. LIBRARY EDITION wi// continue to be sold. 
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Square 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 9s. 


North Italian Folk. 


By Mrs. Comyns CARR. With Illustrations by RANDOLPH 
CALDECOTT, 

“* A delightful book, of a kind whichis far toorare. If anyone wants to really 
know the North Italian folk, we can honestly advise him to omit the journey, and 
sit aown to read Mrs. Carr's pages instead. . . . Description with Mrs. Carr 
tsavealgift_.. . It ts rarely that a book is so happily illustrated.”—Con- 
TEMPORARY REVIEW. 








Crown 8vo, carefully printed on creamy paper, and tastefully 
bound in cloth for the Library, price 6s. each. 


Piccadilly Novels, The ; 
Popular Stories by the Best Authors. 


ANTONINA. By WILKIECOLLINS, Illustrated by Sir J. GILBERT 
and ALFRED CONCANEN. 

PASIL. By WILKIE COLLINS, Illustrated by Sir JOHN GILBERT 
and J. MAHONEY. 

HIDE AND SEEK. By WILKIE COLLINs. [Illustrated by Sir 
JOHN GILBERT and J. MAHONEY. 

THE DEAD SECRET. By WILKIECOLLINS. Illustrated by Sir 
JOHN GILBERT and H. Furniss. 

QUEEN OF HEARTS. By WILKIE COLLINS. Illustrated by Sir 
JOHN GILBERT and A, CONCANEN. 

MY MISCELLANIES. By WILKIE CoLLINs. With Steel Por- 
trait, and Illustrations by A. CONCANEN. 

THE WOMAN IN WHITE. By WILKIE COoLLins. Illustrated 
by Sir J. GILBERT and F. A, FRASER. 

THE MOONSTONE. By WILKIE CoLLIns. Illustrated by G. 
Du MAURIER and F, A. FRASER. 

MAN AND WIFE. By WILKIE COLLINS. Illustrated by WILLIAM 
SMALL. 

POOR MISS FINCH. By WILKIE COLLINs. Illustrated by G. 
Du MAURIER and EDWARD HUGHES. 

MISS OR MRS.? By WILKIE CoLtins. Illustrated by S. L. 
FILDES and HENRY WOODS. 

THE NEW MAGDALEN. By WILKIECOLLINs. Illustrated by 
G. Du MAuRIER and C, S. RANDs, 

THE FROZEN DEEP. By WILkiE CoLLIns, Illustrated by G. 
Du MAURIER and J. MAHONEY. 

THE LAW AND THE LADY. By WILKIE COLLINS. _Iilus- 
trated by S. L. FILDES and SYDNEY HALL. 

THE TWO DESTINIES. By WILKIE COLLINS. 

THE HAUNTED HOTEL. By WILKIECOLLINS. [Illustrated by 
ARTHUR HOPKINS. 

DECEIVERS EVER. By Mrs. H. LOVETT CAMERON. 
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THE PICCADILLY NOVELS— continued. 


JULIET’S GUARDIAN. By Mrs. H. Lovett CAMERon. Illus- 
trated by VALENTINE BROMLEY. 

FELICIA. By M. BETHAM-EDWARDs. With a Frontispiece by 
W. BOWLEs. 

** 4 noble novel. Its teaching is elevated, its story is sympathetic, and the kind 
of feeling its perusal leaves behind is that more ordinarily derived from music or 
poetry than from prose fiction. Few worksin modern fiction stand as high in our 
estimation as this.”—SuNDay TIMES. 

OLYMPIA. By R. E. FRANCILLON. 

UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. By THomMAs Harpy. 
FATED TO BE FREE. By JEAN INGELOw. 

THE QUEEN OF CONNAUGHT. By HaArrieETrT JAY. 
THE DARK COLLEEN. By HARRIETT Jay. 

** A novel which possesses the rare and valuable quality of novelty. . . . The 
scenery will be strange to most readers, and in many passages the aspects of Nature 
ave very cleverly described, Moreover, the book is a study of avery curious and 
interesting state of society. A novel which no novel-reader should miss, and which 
people who generally shun novels may enjoy.”—SaTuURDaY REVIEW. 

THE WORLD WELL LOST. ByE.LyNNLINTON. Illustrated 
by J. LAWSON and HENRY FRENCH. 

THE ATONEMENT OF LEAM DUNDAS. By E. LYNN 
LINTON. With a Frontispiece by HENRY Woops, 

PATRICIA KEMBALL. By E. Lynn Linton. With a Frontis- 
piece by G. Du MAURIER, 

“* Displays genuine humour, as well as keen social observation. Enough graphic 
portraiture and witty observation to furnish materials for half a dozen novels of 
the ordinary kind.” —SATURDAY REVIEW. 

THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. By Justin McCartuy. 

MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER. By Justin McCaRtTuy. 

LINLEY ROCHFORD. By Justin McCartny, 

A FAIR SAXON. By JusTIN McCarRTHYy. 

DEAR LADY DISDAIN. By Justin McCartuy. 

MISS MISANTHROPE. By Justin McCarTuy. Illustrated by 
ARTHUR HOPKINS. 

THE EVIL EYE, and other Stories. By KATHARINE S. MAc- 
QUOID. Illustrated by THOMAS R. MACQUOID and PERCY MACQUOID. 

“* Cameos delicately, if not very minutely or vividly, wrought, and quite finished 
enough to give a pleasurable sense of artistic ease and facility. A word of com- 
mendation is merited by the illustrations.” —ACADEMY. 

NUMBER SEVENTEEN. By HENry KINGSLEY. 
OAKSHOTT CASTLE. By HENRY KINGSLEY, With a Frontis- 
piece by SHIRLEY HODSON., 

“A brisk and clear north wind of sentiment—sentiment that braces instead of 


enervating—blows through all his works, and makes ali their read zt 
healthier and more glad.”—SPECTATOR. — ich tee 
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THE PICCADILLY NOVELS—continued. 


OPEN! SESAME! By FLorence Marryat, Illustrated by 
F. A, FRASER. 


‘© A story which arouses and sustains the reader’s interest to a higher degree 
than, perhaps, any of its authors former works.””—GRaPHIC. 


WHITELADIES. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. With Illustrations by A. 

Hopkins and H. Woops, 
** A pleasant and readable book, written with practical ease and grace.” —TimEs. 

THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. By JAMeEs Payn. Illustrated by 
J. Moyr SMITH. 

FALLEN FORTUNES. By JAMEs PAyn. 

HALVES. By JAMEs PayN. With a Frontispiece by J. MAHONEY. 

= WORD. By JAMEs Payn. Illustrated by J. Moyr 

MITH. 

WHAT HE COST HER. By JAMEs PAyn. 

LESS BLACK THAN WE’RE PAINTED. By JAMEs Payn. 

BY PROXY. By JAMEs Payn. Illustrated by ARTHUR HOPKINS. 


** His novels are always commendable in the sense ofart. They also possess 
another distinct claim to our liking: the girls in them are remarkably charm- 
ing and true to nature, as most people, we believe, have the good fortune to 
observe nature represented by girls.” —SPECTATOR. 


HER MOTHER’S DARLING. By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 

THE WAY WE LIVE NOW. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. With 
Illustrations. 

THE AMERICAN SENATOR. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


“* Mr. Trollope has a true artist's idea of tone, of colour, of harmony: his 
pictures are one, and seldom out of drawing; he never strains after effect, ts 
fidelity itself in expressing English life, is never guilty of caricature.”— 
FoRTNIGHTLY Review. 


DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. By T. A. TROLLOPE. 


‘* Full of life, of interest, of close observation, and sympathy. .» 
Mr. Trollope paints a scenc, tt is sure to be a scene worth painting.” —SATUR- 
paY Review. 


BOUND TO THE WHEEL. By JoHN SAUNDERS. 
GUY WATERMAN. By JOHN SAUNDERS. 

ONE AGAINST THE WORLD. By JoHN SAUNDERS. 
THE LION IN THE PATH. By JOHN SAUNDERS. 


“A carefully written and beautiful story—a story of goodness and truth, 
which is yet as interesting as though it dealt with the opposite qualities. . 
The author of this really clever story has been at great pains to work out all 
its details with elaborate conscientiousness, and the result is avery vivid picture 
of the ways of life and habits of thought of a hundred and fifty years ago. 
. « « Certainly a very interesting book.” —Timgs, 


THE MONKS OF THELEMA. By W. BESANT and JAMEs RICE. 
BY CELIA’S ARBOUR. By W. BESANT and JAMEs RICE. 
READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. By W. BEsAntT and JaMEs RICE. 
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THE PICCADILLY NOVELS—continued. 


MY LITTLE GIRL. By W. BESANT and JAMEs RICE. 
THE CASE OF MR. LUCRAFT. By W. Besant and JAMES RICE. 
THIS SON OF VULCAN. By W. BESANT and JAMEs RICE. 


WITH HARP AND CROWN. 


By W. BESANT and JAMEs RICcE. 


THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. By W. BESANT and JAMEs RICE. 
With a Frontispiece by F. S. WALKER. 


“** The Golden Butterfly’ will certainly add to the happiness of mankind, for we 
defy anybody to read it with a gloomy countenance.” —TiMEs. 


Two Vols. 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 1os. 6d. 


Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men. 


Translated from the Greek, with Notes Critical and Historical, 
and a Life of Plutarch, by JOHN and WILLIAM LANGHORNE, 
New Edition, with Medallion Portraits. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Poe’s Choice Prose and Poetical Works. 


With BAUDELAIRE’s *‘ Essay.” 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Illustrated, 7s. 6d, 


Poe, The Life of Edgar Allan: 


By WI..iAM F. GILL. 
similes. 


With numerous Illustrations and Fac- 





Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


Popular Novels, Cheap Editions of. 


(Wivxte Cottins’ Novets and Besantand Rice's Novg:s may also be had in 
cloth limp at 2s. 6d. See, too, the PiccaDILLyY NovE ts, for Library Editions. 


Ready-Money Mortiboy. By 
WALTER BESANT and JAMES 
RICE. 

The Golden Butterfly. By Au- 
thors of ‘* Ready-Money Morti- 
boy.” 


This Son of Vulcan. By Authors | 


of ‘‘ Ready-Money Mortiboy.” 
My Little Girl. By Authors of 
‘* Ready-Money Mortiboy.” 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. By 
Authors of ‘‘ Ready-Money Mor- 
tiboy.” 





With Harp and Crown. By 
Authors of ‘‘ Ready-Money Mor- 
tiboy.” 


Surly Tim. By F, H. BuRNetT. 

The Woman in White. By 
WILKIE COLLINS. 

Antonina. By WILKIE CoLLINs. 

Basil. By WILKIE COLLINS. 


| Hide and Seek. -By WILKIE 


COLLINS. 


The Dead Secret. 


By WILKIE 
COLLINS. 
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POPULAR NOVELS—CHEAP EDITIONS—continued. 


The Queen of Hearts. 
WILKIE COLLINS. 

My Miscellanies. 
COLLINS. 

The Moonstone. 
COLLINS. 

Man and Wife. 
COLLINS. 

Poor Miss Finch. By WILKIE 
COLLINS. 

Miss or Mrs. ? 
COLLINS, 

The New Magdalen. 
WILKIE COLLINS. 

The Frozen Deep. By WILKIE 
COLLINS. 

The Law and the Lady. By 
WILKIE COLLINS, 

The Two Destinies. By WILKIE 
COLLINS. 

Roxy. By EDWARD EGGLESTON, 


By WILKIE 


By WILKIE 


By WILKIE 
By 


Felicia. By M. BeTHAM-ED- 
WARDS. 

Filthy Lucre. By ALBANY DE 
FONBLANQUE. 


Olympia. By R. E. FRANCILLON. 

Dick Temple. By JAMEs 
GREENWOOD. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. 
By THOMAS HARDY. 

An Heiress of Red Dog. By 
BRET HARTE. 

Fated to be Free. 
INGELOW. 

The Queen of Connaught. By 
HARRIETT JAY. 

The Dark Colleen. By Har- 
RIETT JAY. 

Number Seventeen. By HENRY 
KINGSLEY. 

Oakshott Castle. 
KINGSLEY. 

The Waterdale Neighbours. 

By JUSTIN MCCARTHY, 


By JEAN 


By HENRY 


By | 


By WILKIE | 








| 





My Enemy’s Daughter. 
JusTIN MCCARTHY. 

Linley Rochford. By JusTIN 
McCaRTHY. 

A Fair Saxon. 
McCARTRY. 

Dear Lady Disdain. By JusTIN 
MCCARTHY. 

The Evil Eye. 
S. MACQUOID. 

Open! Sesame! 
MARRYAT. 

Whiteladies. 
PHANT,. 

The Best of Husbands. 
JAMES PAYN. 

Walter’s Word. By J. PAyn. 

The Mystery of Marie Roget- 
By EDGAR A. PoE. 

Her Mother’s Darling. By Mrs. 
J. H. RIDDELL. 

Gaslight and Daylight. 
GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 

Bound to the Wheel. By JouHn 
SAUNDERS, 

Guy Waterman. J. SAUNDERS. 

One Against the World. By 
JOHN SAUNDERS. 

The Lion inthe Path. By Joun 
and KATHERINE SAUNDERS. 


By 


By JvUsTIN 


By KATHARINE 
By FLORENCE 
By Mrs. OLI- 


By 


By 


Tales for the Marines. By 
WALTER THORNBURY. 

The Way we Live Now. By 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

The American Senaior. By 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

Diamond Cut Diamond. By 


T. A. TROLLOPE. 

An Idle Excursion. By MARK 
TWAIN. 

The Adventures of Tom Saw- 
yer. By MARK TWAIN, 


A Pleasure Trip on the Conti. 
nent of Europe. By M. TWAIn- 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
Primitive Manners and Customs. 


By JAMES A. FARRER. 





Small 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 35. 6d. 


Prince of Argolis, The: 
A Story of the Old Greek Fairy Time. By J. Moyr SMITH. 
With 130 Illustrations by the Author. 


**In ‘The Prince of Argolis’ Mr. Moyr Smith has givenus avery lively version 
of the grand old Greek myth of Theseus. He has skilfully contrived to preserve 
the rich classic flavour and — of the story, while at the same time infusing into 
it a spirit of sparkle and badinage which is essentially modern. In doing this 
Mr. Smith has been materially helped by the charming little woodcuts which he 
has scattered all through the volume, and which continually peep up in unexpected 
corners to give additional point and humour to the text. His treatment of the 
Greek heroic myth is widely different from Kingsley’ s—not, perhaps, so reverent or 
so loftily aesthetic, but quite as wise, and much more witty.” —SCOTSMAN. 








Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 


Proctor’s Myths and Marvels of Astro- 


nomy. By RICHARD A, Proctor, Author of ‘‘Other Worlds 
than Ours,” &c. 


** Mr. Proctor, who is well and widely known for his faculty of popularisine the 
latest results of the science of which he is a master, has brought together in these 
Sascinating chapters a curious collection of popular beliefs concerning divination by 
the stars, the influences of the moon, the destination of the comets, the constellation 
figures, and the habitation of other worlds than ours.” —DaiLy News. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


Proctor’s Pleasant Ways in Science. 


By RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


“* When scientific problems of an abstruse and difficult character are presented 
to the unscientific mind, something more than mere knowledge is necessary in 
order to achieve success. The ability to trace such problems through the several 
stages of observation and experiment to their successful solution, without once 
suffering the reader's attention to flag, or his interest in the issue of the investi- 
gation lo abate, argues the possession by the writer, not only of a thorough ac- 
quaintance with his subject, but also of that rare gift, the power of readily im- 
parting his knowledge to those who have not the aptitude to acquire it, undivested 
of scientific formula, Now, suchawriteris Mr. R. A. Proctor. Of his skillin 
this particular class of literature he has already given ample proof in such works 
as his ‘ Light Science for Leisure Hours,’ ‘ Science Byways,’ &c.; and his present 
work, ‘Pleasant Ways in Science,’ follows closely on the same track.’’—ScoTSMAN. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Prometheus the Fire-Giver: 


An attempted Restoration of the Lost First Part of the Trilogy 
of Eschylus, 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and Facsimile, 7s. 6d. 


Prout (Father), The Final Reliques of. 


Collected and Edited, from MSS. supplied by the family of the 
Rev. FRANCIS MAHONY, by BLANCHARD JERROLD, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 75. 6d. 


Pursuivant of Arms, The ; 


or, Heraldry founded upon Facts. A Popular Guide to the 
Science of Heraldry. By J. R. PLANCHE, Esq., Somerset 
Herald. With Coloured Frontispiece, Plates, and 200 Illustrations. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Rabelais Works, 


Faithfully Translated from the French, with variorum Notes, and 
numerous Characteristic Illustrations by GUSTAVE DorE£, 








Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, and a beautifully 
executed Chart of the various Spectra, 7s. 6d. 
Rambosson’s Astronomy. 


By J. RAMBosSON, Laureate of the Institute of France. Trans- 
lated by C. B. PITMAN. Profusely Illustrated. 





NEW WORK BY DR. RICHARDSON. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


Richardson’s(Dr.)A Ministryof Health, 


and other Papers. By BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON, M.D., &c. 


“ This highly interesting volume contains upwards of nine addresses, written 
in the author's well-known style, and full of great and good thoughts. . . . The 
work is, like all those of the author, that of a man of genius, of great power, of 
experience, and oble independence of thought.” —PoPpuLAR SCIENCE REviEw. 

* At the present moment Dr. Richardson is the foremost man in England as 
representative of health-culture. . . . The entire volume constitutes a strikingly 
important and novel contribution to the literature of a great subject.”—SuNDAY 
TIMES. 





Handsomely printed, price 5s. 


Roll of Battle Abbey, The ; 


or, A List of the Principal Warriors who came over from Nore 
mandy with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this Country, 
A.D. 1066-7. Printed on fine plate paper, nearly three feet by 
two, with the principal Arms emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 
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Feap. 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d. 


Rossetti’s (W.M.) Criticism upon Swin- 


burne’s ** Poems and Ballads.” 








2 vols,, large 4to, profusely Illustrated, half-Roxburghe, price £2 16s. 


Rowlandson the Caricaturist. 


A Selection from his Works, with Anecdotal Descriptions of his 
Famous Caricatures, and a Sketch of his Life, Times, and Con- 
temporaries. With 400 Illustrations, mostly in Facsimile of the 
Originals, By JosEPpH GREGO, Author of ‘‘James Gillray the 
Caricaturist ; his Life, Works, and Times.” [Zn the press. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Sanson Family, Memoirs of the: 
Seven Generations of Executioners. By HENRI SANSON. Trans- 
lated from the French, with Introduction, by CAMILLE BARRERE, 


4 faithful translation o this curious work, which will certainly repay perusal 
—not on the ground of its being full of horrors, for the original author seems to 
be rather ashamed of the technical aspect of his profession, and is commendably 
veticent as toits details, but because it contains a lucid account of the most notable 
causes célébres from the time of Louis XIV. to a period within the memory of 
persons still living. . « « Can scarcely fail to be extremely entertaining.” — 
Dairy TELEGRAPH. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, profusely Illustrated, 4s, 6¢. each, 


“‘ Secret Out” Series, The. 
The Pyrotechnist’s Trea- | Magician's Own Book : 


sury; or, Complete Art of | Performances with Cups and Balls, 
Making Fireworks. By THOMAS Eggs, Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. 


KENTISH. With numerous II- All from Actual Experience, 
lustrations. Edited by W. H. CREMER. 200 
The Art of Amusing: | _ Illustrations. 


A Collection of Graceful Arts, Magic No M: ‘ystery : 
Games, Tricks, Puzzles, and Cha- Tricks with Cards, Dice, Balls, 
rades. By FRANK BELLEW. 300 &c., with fully descriptive Direc- 


Illustrations, | tions ; the Art of Secret Writing ; 
i anky-P. anky . the Training of Performing Ani- 


Very Easy Tricks, Very Difficult mals, &c. With Coloured Fron- 
Tricks, White Magic, Sleight of | _ tispiece and many Illustrations. 


Hand. Edited by W. H. CreE- | The Secret Out: 


MER. 200 Illustrations, | One Thousand Tricks with Cards, 
The Merry Circle : and other Recreations ; with En- 
A Book of New Intellectual Games tertaining Experiments in Draw- 





and Amusements. By CLARA ing-room or ‘‘ White Magic.” By 
BELLEW. Many Illustrations, {| W.H. CREMER. 300Engravings, 
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Post 8vo, with Portrait, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Shakespeare, The Lansdowne. 


Beautifully printed in red and black, in small but very clear type. 
With engraved facsimile of DROEsHOUT’s Portrait. 


In reduced facsimile, small 8vo, half Roxburghe, 10s. 6d. 


Shakespeare, The First Folio. 


Mr. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’S Comedies, Histories, and Trage- 
dies, Published according to the true Originall Copies. London, 
Printed by Isaac IAGGARD and Ep. BLOUNT, 1623.—An exact 
Reproduction of the extremely rare original, in reduced facsimile 
by a photographic process—ensuring the strictest accuracy in every 
detail. 


“To Messrs. Chatto and Windus belongs the merit of having done more to 
Sacilitate the critical study.of the text of our great dramatist than all the Shake- 
speare clubs and societies put together. A complete facsimile of the celebrated 
First Folio edition of 1623 for half-a-guinea is at once a miracle of cheapness and 
enterprise. Being ina reduced form, the ihe ts necessarily rather diminutive, 
but it is as distinct as in a genuine copy of the original, and will be found to be as 
useful and far more handy to the student than the latter.”—ATHENAUM. 





Crown 4to, cloth gilt, profusely Illustrated, ros. 6d. (uniform with 
** Chaucer for Children.’’) 


Shakespeare for Children ; 


TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. BY CHARLES and MARY 
Lams. With numerous Illustrations, coloured and plain, by 
J. Moyr SMITH. 





Eight Vols. royal 8vo, cloth extra, profusely Illustrated, £3 12s. 


Shakspere’s Dramatic Works, Poems, 


Doubtful Plays, and Biography.—CHARLES KNIGHT’S PICTORIAL 
EDITION, with many hundred beautiful Engravings on Wood of 
Views, Costumes, Old Buildings, Antiquities, Portraits, &c. 





Two Vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 18s. 


Shakspere, The School of. 


Including ‘‘ The Life and Death of Captain Thomas Stukeley,” 
with a New Life of Stucley, from Unpublished Sources ; ‘‘ No. 
body and Somebody,” ‘‘ Histriomastix,” ‘‘The Prodigal Son,” 
‘¢ Jack Drum’s Entertainement,” ‘‘ A Warning for Fair Women,” 
with Reprints of the Accounts of the Murder ; and ‘‘ Faire Em.’ 
Edited, with Introductions and Notes, and an Account of Robert 
Green and his Quarrels with Shakspere, by RICHARD Simpson, 
B.A., Author of ‘* The Philosophy of Shakspere’s Sonnets,” ‘‘ The 
Life of Campion,” &c. With an Introduction by F. J. FURNIVALL. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Signuboards : 
Their History. With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and Re: 
markable Characters. By JAcoB LARWooD and JOHN CAMDEN 
HoTtTEeN. With nearly too Illustrations. 


“* Even if we were ever so maliciously inclined, we could not pick out all Messrs. 
Larwood and Hotten's plums, because the good things are so numerous as to defy 
the most wholesale depredation.” —TimkEs. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 10 full-page Tinted 
Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Sheridan’s Complete Works, 


with Life and Anecdotes. Including his Dramatic Writings, 
printed from the Original Editions, his Works in Prose and 
Poetry, Translations, Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c.; with a Collec. 
tion of Sheridaniana. 


“* The editor has brought together within a manageable compass not only the 
seven plays by which Sheridan is best known, but a collection also of his poetical 
pieces which are less familiar to the public, sketches of unfinished dramas, selections 
Strom his reported witticisms, and extracts from his principal speeches. To these 
ts prefixed a short but well-written memoir, giving the chief facts in Sheridan's 
uiterary and political career; so that, with this volume in his hand, the student 
may consider himself tolerably well furnished with all that is necessary for a 
general comprehension of the subject of it.”— Patt MALt GAZETTE. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 6d. 


Slang Dictionary, The; 
Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal. An ENTIRELY NEW 
EDITION, revised throughout, and considerably Enlarged. 

“* We are glad to see the Slang Dictionary reprinted and enlarged. Froma high 
scientific point of view this book is not to be despised. Of course it cannot Fail to 
be amusing also. It contains the very vocabulary of unrestrained humour, and 
oddity, and grotesqueness. Ina word, it provides valuable material both for the 
student of language and the student of human nature.” —ACADEMY. 








Exquisitely printed in miniature, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


Smoker’s Text-Book, The. 
By J. Hames, ¥.R.5.L. 


Crown 4to, uniform with ‘‘ Chaucer for Children,” with Coloured 
Illustrations, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 


Spenser for Children. 


By M. H. Towry. With Illustrations in Colours by WALTER 


J. MorGAN. 

“* Spenser has simply been transferred into plain prose, with here and there a 
line or stanza quoted, where the meaning and the diction are within a child's 
comprehension, and additional point is thus given to the narrative without the 
cost of obscurity. . . . Altogether the work has been well and carefully done.” 
—TueE TIMEs. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 


Stedman’s Victorian Poets: 


Critical Essays. By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, 


“ We ought to be thankful to those who do critical work with competent skill 
and understanding, with h nesty of purpose,and with diligence and thoroughness 
of execution. And Mr, Stedman, having chosen to work in this line, deserves the 
thanks of Enelish scholars bv these gualitiesand by something more; . . « 
he is faithful, studious,and discerning.” —SaTuRDAY Revigw. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Swift's Choice Works, 


in Prose and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, and Facsimiles of 
the Maps in the Original Edition of ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels.” 

“* The * Tale of a Tub’ ts, in mv apprehension, the masterpiece of Swift; 
certainly Rabelats has nothing superior, even in invention, nor anything so con- 
densed, so pointed, so full of real meaning, of biting satire, of felicitous analogy. 
The ‘ Battle of the Books ts such an improvement on the similar combat in the 
Lutrin, that we can hardly own it as an imitation.”—Hatam. 

“Uf he had never written either the ‘ Tale of a Tub’ or * Gulliver's Travels, his 
name merely as a poet would have come down to us, and have gone down to pos- 
terity, with well-earned honours.” —HAZLITT. 





Swinburne’s Works: 


The Queen Mother and 
Rosamond. Fcap. 8vo, 55. 


Atalanta in Calydon. 


A New Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Chastelard. 
A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 75. 


Poems and Ballads. 


kirsT SERIES. Feap. 8vo, 9s. 
Also in crown 8vo, at same price. 


Poems and Ballads. 


SECOND SERIES. Fcap. 8vo, gs. 
Also in crown 8vo, at same price. 


Notes on “Poems and 
Ballads.” 8vo, 1s. 


William Blake: 


A Critical Essay. With Facsimile 
Paintings. Demy 8vo, 16s. 





Songs before Sunrise. 
Crown 8vo, ros. 6d, 


Bothwell: 
A Tragedy. 
8vo, 12s. 6d. 


George Chapman: 


An Essay. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
Songs of Two Nations, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Essays and Studies. 
Crown 8vo, 12s, 
Erechtheus : 
A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Note of an English Re- 


publican on the Muscovite Cru- 
sade, 8vo, Is. 


A Note on CharlotteBronté. 


Crown 8vo, 65. 


Two Vols. crown 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes of the 


People of England ; including the Rural and Domestic Recrea- 
tions, May Games, Mummeries, Shows, Processions, Pageants, 
and Pompous Spectacles, from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. With 140 Illustrations. Edited by WILLIAM HONE. 


Medium 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Syntax's (Dr.) Three Tours, 
in Search of the Picturesque, in Search of Consolation, and in 
Search of a Wife. With the whole of ROWLANDsONn’s droll page 
Illustrations, in Colours, and Life of the Author by J. C. HOTTEN. 


LIBRARY EDITION. Four Vols. small 8vo, 30s. 


Taine’s History of English Literature. 


Translated by HENRY VAN LAUN. 


PoPULAR EDITION. Two Vols. crown 8vo, 155. 


Taine’s History of English Literature. 


Translated by HENRY VAN LAUN. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, profusely Illustrated, 6s. 


Tales of Old Thule. 


Collected and Illustrated by J. Moyr SMITH. [x the press. 


A New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Frontispiece 
and numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 


Thackerayana: 
Notes and Anecdotes, Illustrated by a profusion of Sketches by 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, depicting Humorous Inci- 
dents in his School-life, and Favourite Characters in the books of 
his everyday reading. With Hundreds of Wood Engravings fac- 
similed from Mr. Thackeray’s Original Drawings. 


“* Tt would have been a veal loss to bibliogvaphical literature had copyright 
me read deprived the general public of this very amusing collection. One of 
Thackeray's its, from his schoolboy days, was to ornament the margins and 
blank pages of the books he had in use with caricature illustrations of their 
contents. This gave special value to the sale of his library, and is almost cause 
Sor vegret that tt could not have been preserved in its integrity. Thackeray's 
place in literature is eminent enough to have made this an interest to future 
generations. The anonymous editor has done the best that he could to compen- 
sate for the lack of this. Itisan admirable addendum, not only to his collected 
works, but also to any memoir of him that has been, or that is likely to 4e, 
written.” —BRITISH QUARTERLY ReviEw. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Thomson's Seasons and Castle of In- 


dolence. With a Biographical and Critical Introduction by ALLAN 
CUNNINGHAM, and cver 50 fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. 


Thornbury’s (Walter) Haunted London. 


A New Edition, Revised and Corrected, with numerous IIlustra- 
tions by F. W. FarIRHOLT, F.S.A. [/2 the press. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 62. 


Timbs’ Clubs and Club Life in London. 


With Anecdotes of its famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, and 
Taverns. By JOHN TimBs, F.S.A. With numerous Illustrations, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Zimbs Linglish Eccentrics and Ec- 


centricities :; Stories of Wealth and Fashion, Delusions, Impos- 
tures, and Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights and Sporting Scenes, 
Eccentric Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men of Letters, &c. By Joun 
Timss, F.S.A. With nearly 50 Illustrations. 


One Vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d, 


Tom Taylor’s Historical Plays. 


** Clancarty,” ‘‘Jeanne d’Arc,” ‘*’Twixt Axe and Crown,” ‘* The 
Fool’s Revenge,” ‘* Arkwright’s Wife,” ‘‘ Anne Boleyn,” *‘ Plot 
and Passion,’ 


*,* The Plays may also be had separately, at 1s. each. 





Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 145. 


Torvens The Marquess Wellesley : 
A Sketch from Life. By W. T. M‘CULLAGH TorRENs, M.P. 
[Zn the press. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Turner’s( F.M.W. )Life and Correspond- 


ence. Founded upon Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends 
and fellow Academicians. By WALTER THORNBURY. A New 
Edition, considerably Enlarged. With numerous Illustrations 
in Colours, facsimiled from Turner’s original Drawings. 
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' NEW VOLUME OF STORIES BY THE AUTHORS OF 
“ READY-MONEY MORTIBOY.” 
SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


‘Twas in Trafalgars Bay, and other 


Stories. By WALTER BESANT and JAMEs RICE. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “BY PROXY.” 
Three Vols., crown 8vo, at every Library. 


Under One Roof. 


By JAMEs Payn, Author of ‘‘ By Proxy,” &c. 

“* The title of this novel is more than usually happy and significant . +. . 
The author deserves thanks for his charming sketch of the German governess, for 
his portraits of the two natural, graceful English girls, of whom one at least 
displays the wisdom of the serpent in piquant conjunction with the harmilessness of 
the dove, and for the scenes in which these three giris are wooed and eventual: 
won. With a few delicate and happy touches, and a dash of humour to colour the 
picture, he presents us with many an exhilarating piece of lovue-making which we 
at once acknowledge to be hit off to the life, and of which we can easily fili up the 
mere outline either from the imagination or, peradventure, from memory. . » » 
The irrepressible spirit of droliery prevails; and his intermixture of the sublime 
and the ridiculous goes to confirm the truth of the saying that comedy lurks in the 
chinks of tragedy . . . . The story is pretty sure to be found attractive.”— 
Patt MAti GazeTTE. 





Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Map and Ground-Plans, 145. 


Walcott’s Church Work and Life in 


English Minsters ; and the English Student’s Monasticon. By 
the Rev. MACKENZIE E. C. WALcoTT, B.D. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth antique, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Walton and Cotton's Complete Angler ; 


or, The Contemplative Man’s Recreation: being a Discourse of 
Rivers, Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, written by IZAAK WALTON ; 
and Instructions how to Angle for a Trout or Grayling in a clear 
Stream, by CHARLES CoTTON. With Original Memoirs and 
Notes by Sir HARRIS NICOLAS, and 61 Copperplate Illustrations. 


Carefully printed on paper to imitate the Original, 22 in, by 14 in., 25. 
Warvant to Execute Charles I. 


An exact Facsimile of this important Document, with the Fifty- 
nine Signatures of the Regicides, and corresponding Seals, 





Beautifully printed on paper to imitate the Original MS., price 2s. 


Warrant to Execute Mary Q. of Scots. 


An exact Facsimile, including the Signature of Queen Elizabeth, 
and a Facsimile of the Great Seal, 
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SEVENTH EDITION. Square 8vo, Is. 


Whistlerv. Ruskin: Avt and Art Critics. 


By J. A. MACNEILL WHISTLER. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Wright's Caricature History of the 


Georges. ( The House of Hanover.) With 400 Pictures, Caricatures, 
Squibs, Broadsides, Window Pictures, &c. By THOMAS WRIGHT, 
Esq., M.A., F.S.A. 


Large post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Wright's History of Caricature and of 


the Grotesque in Ari, Literature, Sculpture, and Painting, from 
the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By THOMAS WRIGHT, 
M.A., F.S.A. Profusely illustrated by F, W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 








J. OGDEN AND CO., PRINTERS, 172, ST. JOHN STREET, B.C, 
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